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LITERATURE. 


The Works of John Marston. Edited by A. H. 
Bullen, (Nimmo.) 


Ir is something for which the literary student 
may be thankful that the writings of Marston 
should at last have found an editor who 
unites the scholarship of Dyce with the for- 
bearance and fine appreciation of Lamb. It 
is not, perhaps, many times in the year that 
the humour will seize a man to take up the 
plays of this Gargantuan satirist ; but it is a 
great satisfaction to have the way cleared for 
such a mood when it comes—the valleys filled 
and the mountains levelled—by so indefatig- 
able and accomplished a pioneer as Mr. 
Bullen. The edition of Mr. Halliwell-Phillips, 
which this will supersede, was not so much 
an edition—if an edition requires an editor— 

a reprint. 

Marston seems to have been a satirist by 
nature—one of those gloomy tempers whose 
attention is riveted upon the sins and follies 
of mankind, and who, seeing little else, have 
little else to show to others, and at last come 
to persuade themselves they may be doing 
good service to the world by talking about all 
the evil that they see or can imagine, as 
though ‘‘to draw the core forth of impos- 
thum’d sin.” Not only in his professed 
satires, but throughout his plays, Marston 
seems most at home when he is denouncing 
something—the follies of the court, the weak- 
nesses of women, the pride of power. He 
can never let his audience draw their own 
moral from his exhibitions ; but must have in 
some more reputable personage, like Feliche 
in ** Antonio and Mellida,”’ or the Malcontent 
himself, who acts as chorus, and protests 
against the seven deadly sins in the choicest 
Billingsgate. 


Marston ceased to write plays and took | 


orders when he was about thirty. ‘It is 
hard,” says Mr. Bullen, “to picture Marston 
as a preacher of the Gospel of Glad Tidings.” 
It certainly is, so far as this world is con- 
cerned, for he seems to have had little experi- 
ence of men of good will, or women either; 
but it is not hard to picture him as a popular 
London preacher, railing against usury and 
luxury to an admiring congregation of usurious 
merchants, with their luxurious wives. Ina 
passage at the end of ‘‘ Antonio’s Revenge ”’ 
we seem to get his creed : 


“We know the world, and did we know no more 
We would not live to know ; but since constraint 
Of holy bands forceth us keep this lodge 
Of dirt’s corruption, till dread power calls 
Our soul’s appearance, we will live enclosed 
In holy verge of some religious order.” 


As might be expected, therefore, the finest 
passages in the plays are those where the 
poet is bewailing some common woe of the 





world. Lamb has called attention to the scene 
Letween Andrugio and Lucio in the first part 
of ‘‘ Antonio and Mellida,” as resembling ‘‘ that 
between Lear and Kent in that king’s dis- 
tresses.”?’ The resemblance is a distant one 
indeed, but it is there. In such passages, it 
is true, his verse is often turgid and ranting, 
like some third-rate Marlowe, and his terms 
so odd that they offended even Ben Jonson ; 
but by no means unfrequently it rises to 


nobleness, and now and then lightens with an, 


image or an epithet that would attract atten- 

tion even in Shakspere. Take, for example, 

the famous opening, 

“‘TIs that yon gleam the shuddering morn that 

flakes 

With silver tincture the east verge of heaven?” 
or Pietro’s description of his cave in the 
‘* Malcontent” : 

“© My cell ’tis, lady ; where, instead of masks, 
Music, tilts, tourneys, and such court-like shows, 
The hollow murmur of the checkless winds 
Shall groan again ; whilst the unquiet sea 
Shakes the whole rock with foamy battery, 
There usherless the air comes in and out.” 

Marston is a considerable master of plot. 

Both the ‘‘ Malcontent” and the ‘ Dutch 
Courtezan,” not to mention ‘‘ Eastward Ho!” 
to which three poets have a claim, run without 
dragging. And the characters in the plays 
show considerable freedom and variety. ‘‘They 
are drawn,” says Mr. Bullen, “ with skill 
and spirit.” What they principally lack is 
manners. In the case of Franceschina Mr. 
Bullen, perhaps, a little over-estimates the 
merits of the drawing. 
‘* The character,” he says, ‘‘of the passionate 
and implacable courtezan is conceived with 
masterly ability. Few figures in the Eliza- 
bethan drama are more striking than this fair 
vengeful fiend, who is es playful and pitiless 
as a tigress; whose caresses are sweet as honey 
and poisonous as aconite.” 
How Franceschina differs from any other 
handsome, angry, low-bred woman of pic- 
turesque vocabulary, except in the fact that 
she has the courage of her convictions, I 
entirely failto see. No one living knows the 
Elizabethan drama so well as Mr. Bullen ; but 
it must be confessed that such a judgment as 
the above, if it be true, is but poor encourage- 
ment to a lay brother to enlarge his acquaint- 
ance with it. I notice this little piece of 
criticism, because it is the only sentence in 
Mr. Bullen’s long and learned introduction, 
which, so far as I can judge, seems to be 
over-strained. He points out the merits and 
defects of each play, and of Marston’s work 
generally, with eminent skill and with ex- 
emplary fairness. 

The illustrative notes throughout deserve 
commendation. They are neither trivial nor 
hackneyed. Mr. Bullen’s acquaintance with 
the highways and byways of Elizabethan 
literature has enabled him to track many 
quotations to their source. Notably, two 
couplets which Marston has long had the 
credit of he traces to their original : 

‘* Life is a frost of cold felicity 
And death the thaw of all our vanity ”’ 

(Malcontent, v. 3) is from an epigram in 

Thomas Bastard’s ‘‘Chrestoleros’’; and the 

fine close of the ‘‘ Insatiate Countess” 


1 Night, like a masque, is enter’d heaven’s great 
h 


a 
With thousand torches ushering the way,”’ 


is found in ‘‘ Myrrha,” a poem by Barksteed, | 





— 


the actor. Mr. Bullen, from this and other 
evidence, such as the unusually large number 
of Shakspearean echoes, and the smoother 
run of much of the verse, is inclined to think 
that Marston, when he took orders, left this 
tragedy in a fragmentary state, and that it 
was completed by Barksteed. 

In his previous editions, except those 
privately printed, Mr. Bullen has been glean- 
ing behind Dyce, and Dyce was a scholar 
who did not leave more work than he could 
help to his successor. Still, even in the text 
of Marlowe, it will be remembered, Mr. 
Bullen made one brilliant and certain emen- 
dation which had escaped Dyce, On cai me on 
for Economy in the line 


** Economy farewell, and Galen come.’’ 


In the text of Marston Mr. Bullen has had 
the unreaped field to himself. And he has 
worked hard in it, though much he confesses 
he has been obliged to leave. But here, as if 
in revenge, his best emendation he has since 
discovered in one of Dyce’s copies at South 
Kensington, though not made by Dyce him- 
self, but in a seventeenth-century hand. 

The lines in question occur at the end of 
the ‘‘Insatiate Countess,” after the couplet 
quoted above. They are printed in the old 
editions : 

‘* To Risus will we consecrate this evening ; 
Like Missermis cheating of the brack, 
We'll make this night the day.’’ 

“The editor of 1820,” says Mr. Bullen, 
reads ‘‘ Like Missermis cheating of the brach,”’ 
and to the word brach appends a note—‘‘i.e., 
the bitch’; but who was Missermis, and 
what the bitch? Mr. Bullen reads, ‘‘ Like 
Mycerinus cheating th’ oracle.” ‘ Every 
reader of Herodotus,” he says, and every 
reader of Matthew Arnold, ‘ will remember 
how Mycerinus cheated the oracle by turning 
the day into the night.” 

Two further points in Mr. Bullen’s edition 
deserve a grateful acknowledgment—the 
arguments which he has prefixed to each 
play and the index to the notes and curious 
expressions. H. C. Bsrcatne. 








THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


The Campaign of Sedan. By George Hooper. 
(Bell.) 


The Great Battles of 1870 and Blockade of 
Metz. By H. B. Franklyn. (Triibner.) 


Tue strained relations between France and 
Germany may have caused the appearance of 
these volumes. Mr. Hooper is already 
favourably known as the author of an account 
of the campaign of 1815, which, though it 
proceeds on the absurd theory that Welling- 
ton’s conduct is above criticism—his delays 
at Brussels are even justified—is, neverthe- 
less, of undoubted value. Sedan, in a certain 
sense, may be deemed the complement of Mr. 
Hooper’s Waterloo, for each battle destroyed 
a Napoleonic empire; but nothing, perhaps, 
can be more unlike than the last efforts of 
Napoleon I. to defeat Europe on the plains of 
Belgium, and the miserable attempts of 
Napoleon III. to play the part of a general 
in 1870. 

Mr. Hooper’s work is a succinct narra- 
tive of the first part of the war of 1870; 
and though we think it might have been 
better done, and defects and omissions may 
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be seen in it, it certainly is the best history 
of the great contest in the English language. 
It is, indeed, so good, that the author, we 
hope, will extend his studies to the close of 
the war, and bring his book down to the 
fall of Paris. The German official account 
of the war is avowedly the foundation of 
Mr. Hooper’s text; but he has not loaded his 
pages with the minute details of that honest, 
but clumsy and pedantic, work; he has 
placed prominent events in clearer relief; and 
his volume is not only, in the main, impar- 
tial and usually correct like its admitted 
prototype, but is really interesting and even 
attractive. The book, however, has some 
shortcomings; the great passages in the 
struggle might have been better described. 
Mr. Hooper is so bewildered by the glare of 
success that he makes too much of the 
German strategy, and scarcely notices where 
it was in error; and, though he tries to do 
justice to the French soldier, and truly points 
out that bad generalship was the main cause 
of the disasters of 1870, he does not indicate 
with sufficient clearness how the French 
army more than once proved that it 
had not lost its high martial qualities. As 
for Mr. Franklyn’s work, it cannot be called 
even an abridgment of the history of the 
war, for it is almost confined to the opera- 
tions round Metz, but its comments on these 
are useful and true ; and the criticisms of the 
author sometimes display intelligence and 
real knowledge and judgment. 

Mr. Hooper has dealt at some length on the 
differences between the military systems 
of Germany and France at the beginning of 
the war. Like most commentators, he makes 
far too much of the mere mechanism of these 
arrangements: a local system, if ill-managed, 
will break down and lead to disasters; a 
centralised system, when well-directed, will 
now, as heretofore, produce great results. 
Caeteris paribus, however, the local system 
will send an army into the field more 
quickly—an incalculable advantage in modern 
war; and, for the present at least, the 
centralised system is out of favour in all war 
offices. It is doubtful, too, spite of recent 
experience, if a national army, on the German 
model, can be made as good as a professional 
army, though in mere numbers it will usually 
prevail; but we entirely agree with Mr. 
Hooper that, apart from its immense superi- 
ority in force, the national German army of 
1870 was a far more perfect instrument of 
war than the professional army it encountered 
and crushed. Mr. Hooper has not indicated 
what is, however, true, that Napoleon III.’s 
plan of campaign in 1870 was based on that 
of his uncle in 1815; but the military organi- 
sation of France failed, and the pitiable delays 
at Metz and Strasburg, caused by mismanage- 
ment of every kind, stand in marked contrast 
with the marvellous skill with which the 
French army that succumbed at Waterloo was 
concentrated on the Belgian frontier. Napo- 
leon III. should have fallen back to the 
Meuse when he found himself unable to take 
the offensive; but political considerations, 
which, from first to last, had a decisive effect 
in this memorable strife, prevented an obvi- 
ously prudent movement; and the French 
army, unprepared and weak, lay along the 
verge of a defenceless frontier, awaiting a far 
more powerful foe, just like the Prussians 


before Jena. Mr. Hooper extols the strategy 
of Von Moltke in his advance upon the Sarre 
and the Lauter; but it was really a very. 
commonplace march, though the excellence of 
the organisation of the Germans is fully 
proved by the rapid assemblage and concen- 
tration of their armies on the Rhine. The 
two battles of Spicheren and Worth reflect 
little cYedit on the German chiefs. Kameke, 
indeed, ought to have been well beaten ; and 
125,000 Germans were, at Worth, held for 
many hours at bay by not more than 45,000 
Frenchmen—a fact Mr. Hooper keeps out of 
sight. But the enormous superiority of the 
German forces told at once after the first 
defeats, and there was nothing to arrest the 
invaders’ progress. The German advance 
was slow, whatever may be said. Had 
Napoleon III. been a real chief, he would 
have had time to retreat to the Meuse, and 
call in Macmahon’s shattered army; and a 
great commander in that cate, especially with 
Paris fortified in his rear, might have renewed 
the wonders of the campaign of 1814. But 
the ill-fated emperor lost five days, and 
allowed his enemies to gather all round while 
he lingered, ill and irresolute, at Metz; and 
it was not until the situation of affairs had 
become critical in a high degree that he 
handed over his command to Bazaine. 

The conduct of this unfortunate marshal 
contributed as much as anything else to the 
catastrophes of the first part of the war; and 
both Mr. Hooper and Mr. Franklyn have 
described it with an impartial hand. It is 
ridiculous to say that Bazaine was playing 
the part of a traitor from the first moment ; 
and, indeed, questionable as were his later acts, 
and miserable his operations after the invest- 
ment of Metz, we believe he was always 
rather incapable than false. But, placed in 
a position of extreme difficulty, he showed none 
of the genius of a great captain. He proved 
himself to be the slave of a theory of military 
tactics very far from true ; and he is certainly 
to blame for making reports inaccurate, mis- 
leading, and fatal in the result. A brief 
survey of events shows that these faults 
must be laid to his charge; and to these, 
far more than to Von Moltke’s strategy, 
should be ascribed the marvels of war that 
followed, though we would do full justice to 
the daring and skill conspicuously exhibited 
by the German chiefs, and to the energy and 
worth of the German army. Bazaine was in 
command on August 13; and he ought, 
without the delay of a moment, to have 
hastened the march of his troops to the Meuse, 
though, in existing circumstances, we can 
scarcely blame him for pausing to see how 
affairs stood. His inaction, however, enabled 
Steinmetz to fall on the French on the east 
bank of the Moselle; and though Borny 
was an indecisive battle, it gained for Von 
Moltke what he required—time to gather 
on the line of his enemy’s retreat. On 
August 15 Bazaine began to stir; and the 
French columns defiled slowly and heavily 
encumbered along the roads that lead from 
Metz to the course of the Meuse. Von Moltke, 
however, had, by this time, sent part of his 
forces across the Moselle to intercept the 
retreat of his foe, or at least to menace the 
flank of the French; and this operation 
shows true insight and audacity of no ordi- 





nary kind, though, whatever may be said, it 





was far from perfect. On August 16 two Ger- 
man corps attacked Bazaine and his five corps 
on the line of the march of the Frenchon Verdun. 
The desperate battle of Mars-la-Tour followed ; 
and by nightfall the advance of Bazaine had 
been checked, and time won to enable the 
whole German army to approach in strength. 
The conduct of the Germans at Mars-la-Tour, 
both officers and men, deserves the highest 
praise; but the strategy that opposed 70,000 
men to 150,000 is not to be admired, and 
had Bazaine been a great soldier he would 
certainly have gained a brilliant victory. Even 
on the 17th, as has been often pointed out, 
he could, perhaps, have pushed aside his 
enemy and made good his retreat on Verdun; 
but he fell back with his whole force on 
Metz, and allowed the Germans to close from 
all sides of his path. The reason of this is 
well known. Like weak commanders, he clung 
to a fortress, and he had a firm faith in the 
enormous force of arms of precision in 
defensive tactics. He occupied the strong 
position of Gravelotte, with an assured con- 
viction that, resting on Metz, he would 
defeat the Germans should they venture to 
attack. The tremendous battle of August 
18 is described fairly enough in these 
pages, though Mr. Hooper, we think, 
underrates the immense superiority of the 
Germans in force. On that memorable day 
the French army showed itself worthy of its old 
renown. It fought, as it fought at Malplaquet 
and Leipsic, against almost overwhelming 
odds; and the battle would certainly have been 
drawn had Bazaine made a proper use of the 
Guard. On the other hand, the attack of the 
Germans was ill-directed in the first in- 
stance; and the veteran Steinmetz im- 
perilled the whole army in his frantic efforts 
against the French left. But the heroism of 
the assailants was of the highest order; and 
Von Moltke at last achieved success partly 
through his persistent and stubborn daring, 
but chiefly owing to the slackness of his foe. 
By the morning of the 19th the position was 
lost ; the French army had retired under the 
guns of Metz, and it was doomed never to 
leave the fortress save as a confused mass of 
prisoners of war, the victims of an incapable 
chief. 

After the investment of Metz by Prince 
Frederick Charles—an operation which an 
able adversary ought with little difficulty 
to have made impossible—the remaining corps 
of the German armies, formed into the third 
army and the army of the Meuse, moved 
westwards upon a broad front of invasion. 
Meanwhile a French army had assembled at 
Chilons; and on August 20, about 140,000 
strong, it stood on the plains immortalised by 
the defeat of Attila, and by the first scenes of 
the campaign of 1814. The Duke of Magenta 
was in supreme command; and his first 
movements were those of a cuief who appre- 
ciated the true position of affairs. The 
marshal directed his troops on Rheims, in 
order to menace the flank of the enemy known 
to be advancing on the capital of France; and 
his purpose was to retreat on Paris and to 
make the city the centre of a national defence. 
As is well known, however, political needs, 
and an inaccurate message despatched by 
Bazaine, turned Macmahon away from the 
designs of prudence; and, in a moment fatal 
to France and to himself, he weakly consented 
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to advance on Metz by a long flank march 
near the Belgian frontier—a movement which 
he well knew was false, and which, in exist- 
ing circumstances, was mere reckless folly. 
Mr. Hooper bestows exaggerated praise on the 
combinations by which Von Moltke prepared 
to baffle and defeat his foe. To throw back 
the army of the Meuse some marches, to 
order divisions to aid it from Metz, and 
to move the Germans on the flank of the 
French, were operations dictated by plain 
common-sense, and do not reveal peculiar 
genius. We shall not comment on the 
march of the French to the Meuse. Mr. 
Hooper ought to have described it better. 
It was characterised by indecision, weakness, 
and negligence; and Macmahon threw away 
the last hope of his country when, on the 
27th, at Palikao’s instance, and through fear 
of “the Revolution in Paris,” he continued 
his advance against his own judgment. The 
Germans, directed with great ability, had 
soon gathered on the flank of their enemy; 
and, after the crushing defeats of August 30, 
the whole French army, a part of which had 
becn pushed forward as far as Carignan, was 
drawn together round the fortress of Sedan in 
a pitiable plight and already beaten. The 
German commanders had, meanwhile, ad- 
vanced as far as the Meuse and the Chiers ; 
but Mr. Hooper does not point out that their 
enemy was not yet in their toils. Mac- 
mahon probably could have effected his escape 
on the 3lst by a retreat on Méziéres, had he 
been a chief of a high order. The marshal, 
however, took his stand at Sedan, apparently 
ignorant of the strength of his foes—200,000 
victorious troops against a demoralised force 
of 120,000, for 20,000 had been already lost 
—and Von Moltke, with characteristic daring 
and energy, seized the occasion offered by 
propitious fortune and a weak antagonist. 

Mr. Hooper scarcely does full justice to the 
night march of the German armies which 
placed the French in their power on Septem- 
ber 1; and his account of the memorable 
battle of Sedan is not so complete as we 
could have wished. Whether Macmahon’s 
fall in the early morning had any effect 
on the result of the day; whether the 
French army could have in part escaped had 
Ducrot’s advice been promptly followed ; and 
what were the consequences of De Wimpffen’s 
recklessness, are questions that should have 
been fully discussed. But, in our judgment, 
no skill could have saved the army of Chalons 
from an immense disaster. Opposed as it was 
by foes in irresistible strength, its fate was 
sealed when the German masses had closed 
round it at Givonne and Illy; and it was 
simply crushed to atoms by the German guns 
when it was driven in under the ram- 
parts of Sedan. The capitulation was the 
inevitable result of military errors scarcely 
ever equalled, and turned to the best account 
by the German chiefs, though it is fair to 
add that even on this terrible day part of the 
French army fought with heroic courage. _ 

Wittiam O’Connor Morris. 








England’s Ideal, and other Papers on Social 
Subjects. By Edward Carpenter. (Son- 
nenschein. ) 


Ture is something in these papers to remind 
the reader of Ruskin, something to remind 





him of Walt Whitman, and more to remind 
him of Thoreau ; but they are far from being 
echoes of the thoughts of any of these men, 
or of anyone else. Mr. Carpenter is at least 
an original enquirer and thinker, and as such 
he stimulates thought in others. This service 
of making them think is the highest service 
a writer can do for his fellow men and 
women. 

Mr. Carpenter is a man who chafes some- 
what under restraint of any kind. The 
ceremonies and customs of society trouble 
him. He is by no means satisfied that the 
mansions of the rich are such desirable 
mansions as some people think who view them 
from the outside. ‘‘I have been there,” he 
tells us, but does not add : 


se . .) . «and still would go 
Tis like a little heaven below ”’; 


for, as a guest, he found it irksome to be 
waited on when, with much more ease and 
comfort, he could have waited on himself. 
He did not like a place where it was legiti- 
mate to “do anything except what was 
useful.”” In another essay he approaches the 
same subject from a different side, and 
preaches the simplification of life. He dwelt 
among cottagers, and was surprised to find 
‘* how little, both in labour and expense, their 
food cost them, who were doing far more work 
than I, or, indeed, the generality of people 
among whom I had been living.”’ This dis- 
covery and, doubtless, a study of Walden set 
him considering. He saw that 

‘* the rich dinners and expensive mode of living 
I had been accustomed to were a mere waste 
as far as adaptation to any useful end was 
concerned ; and afterwards I decided that they 
had been a positive hindrance, for, when I 
became habituated to a more simple diet, I 
found that a marked improvement took place 
in my powers both of mind and body. Ata 
later time, when keeping house myself (still on 
the same scale, though with a little more 
latitude, owing to visitors), and having, during 
a short time, to buy every article of food, I 
found that the expenses for a family of four 
persons, were well under 8d. per head per diem, 
not including firing or labour of cooking. And 
now I am inclined to consider this needlessly 
large.” 

He proceeds to give details which, if we do 
not adopt them wholly, may still give us 
some useful hints. His views on floor- 
covering, wall-papers, ornaments, curtains, 
&c., in relation to the simple life cannot be 
reproduced here. They would break the 
heart of the old-fashioned housekeeper, who 
believed in ‘‘elbow grease,” and thought 
nothing out of place or superfluous if it gave 
opportunity for the use of that. Mr. Car- 
penter abhors the idler; but heis no preacher 
of work for its own sake. It is good simply 
for service. Domestic labour, as usually per- 
formed, he regards—I think rightly—as out 
of all proportion to the benefit that results 
from it. He is convinced that there is “‘a 
most abominable and idiotic waste of time” 
in connexion with the cooking department 
‘in all our well-to-do establishments ”’: 

‘* If the pleasure given bore any proportion to 
the expenditure of time and labour there might 
be some sense in the matter, but it doesn’t. 
Fancy a small household of five or six persons 
requiring a cook—i.e., @ person engaged all 
day long in preparing food for them. Is it not 
out of all reason? But the mistress of the 








house descends as it were from the skies, 
‘orders dinner’ and returns again to her 
celestial abode. Whether it was worth while 
that the scullery-maid should be sent scouring 
round the town, that she should return hot and 
tired and quarrel with the cook—that saucepans 
should be soiled, much time consumed in peel- 
ing, and some money wasted—all in order that 
uaseasonable shrimps should be made into 
indigestible sauce and served up with the fish, 
is a question which does not enter into her (the 
mistress’s) head as she takes an infinitesimal 
portion of the said sauce upon her plate.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Carpenter is no ascetic. 
He is, rather, a kind of utilitarian. His 
doctrine is, if the game is worth the candle, 
play the game; but always consider well the 
cost, and by no means play merely because of 
custom and usage. While he advocates plain 
living, he is 

‘** inclined to think that, as in other matters, 
though moderation is the best general rule, this 
has to be varied by an occasional orgy. For 
pleasure in the long run, health, economy of 
force, &c., a certain sparingness is to be recom- 
mended; but the orgy should not be omitted. 
Among other things it restores the moral tone 
and prevents—a most important point—all 
danger of lapse into pharisaism.”’ 

Asarule Mr. Carpenter is not a crochet- 

monger, but interest on money and property 
in land trouble him sometimes. Apparently 
an individualist by nature, he has not quite 
escaped the prevailing socialist epidemic. On 
the whole, however, it seems likely his con- 
stitution is strong enough to withstand the 
attack. He defines legal ownership as ‘ the 
power to prevent others from using’”’; the 
real ownership pertains to him who uses. 
Yet, being an optimist—though, perhaps, he 
does not know it—he perceives that even 
“this vast fungus growth” of private pro- 
perty has its use: 
‘“‘ T take it that it is part of the development of 
man. I take it that it is necessary that the 
individual should be excluded from the tribe 
(as the child is excluded from its mother’s 
womb) that he may learn the lessons of indi- 
viduality; that he may learn his powers and 
the mastery over things; that he may learn his 
right relations to others and the misery of mere 
self-seeking aud individual greed.” 

Mr. Carpenter’s style is racy and idiomatic, 
sometimes, perhaps, slangy. His tone through- 
out is pleasant, and earnest to a degree but 
not made solemn by lack of humour. He 
writes from personal experience, as well as 
from ideas of his own. He is a whimsical 
man, and likes to test things for himself. He 
has visited fine houses as a guest in the 
drawing-room and also as a guest in the 
kitchen. He is a graduate of Cambridge, and 
was, I believe, at one time a lecturer under 
the University Extension Scheme. Now he 
farms a few acres of ground, and one of the 
most interesting chapters in his book—that 
on ‘ Trade’’—gives an account of his views 
of life in the market place from behind his 
vegetable baskets. 

As a critic of society Mr. Carpenter has 
done good work. It is to be hoped he will 
continue to do so. But in his case the critic 
is perilously near to being lost in the reformer. 
Of such critics we have too few, of reformers 
too many. ‘If thinking were not so hard!” 
said Meyer to Goethe. But to declaim is 
easy; and Mr. Carpenter, who truly has the 
good of his fellow mcm and women at heart, 
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will serve them best by thinking, testing his 
ideas where needful by experiment, and from 
time to time announcing the result—and by 
always strenuously avoiding the abyss of the 
‘¢isms.” Water Lewiy. 








AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Smithsonian Lastitution, 1882-3. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office.) 


Atrnoven submitted to the secretary so far 
back as October, 1883, and bearing the date 
1886 on the title-page, this fourth volume of 
the annual ethnological reports does not appear 
to have been put through the press and dis- 
tributed till the early part of the present 
year. But the delay will scarcely seem un- 
reasonable, when due allowance is made for 
the time necessarily required to prepare for 
publication materials filling 600 large quarto 
pages profusely illustrated with eighty-four 
plain and coloured plates, besides 564 wood- 
cuts inserted in the body of the text. Never- 
theless the reports, which began to be issued 
in 1880 after the ethnological branch had 
been united with the general work of the 
Smithsonian Institution, are so eagerly 
awaited by the scientific public that a cer- 
tain feeling of impatience is naturally felt at 
the slow progress being made in bringing them 
up to date. Such a feeling, however, may 
be accepted by the authorities as the best 
proof of the high estimation in which their 
labours are held by specialists; and as the 
fruits of their labours are distributed with 
splendid liberality to all interested in ethno- 
logical studies, there is, after all, much more 
room for thanks than for fault-finding. 

The present volume appeals even to a wider 
circle of readers than its predecessors, and 
will be received with satisfaction by all those 
who take an intelligent interest in the pro- 
gressive history of human culture, taken in its 
widest sense. Apart from the general intro- 
duction on the ethnological work accomplished 
by the officers of the Bureau during the fiscal 
year ending June 1883, written with his 
wonted clearness and vigour by the director, 
Mr. J. W. Powell, the pieces de résistance are 
decidedly the elaborate memoir by Col. Gar- 
rick Mallery on the “ Pictographs of the 
North American Indians,”’ and the valuable 
series of papers by Mr. W. J. Holmes on the 
‘Ancient Pottery of the Mississippi Valley, 
and on the Evolution of Form and Ornament 
in Ceramic Art generally.” 

Col. Mallery’s treatise, occupying consider- 
ably more than half the whole volume, stands 
in the same relation to written language that 
his previous essay on sign language does to 
articulate speech. Although professing to be 
only of a preliminary character, both form 
solid and sure bases for the further study of 
graphic and spolsen language in their sub- 
sequent development, and both are thus the 
natural complements one of the other. But, 
as the author is himself fully conscious, they 
are even more intimately associated than this 
statement would imply. Pictographs, or say 
pictorial writing generally, is here treated 
mainly in reference to its significance, as one 
form of thought-writing directly addressed to 
the sight, gesture-language being the other 
and probably earlier form. The one is the 


of which the other gives the transient, but 
also visible, expression. Hence the general 
proposition, believed to have been first 
announced by Rafiaesque, is here accepted— 
that ‘‘the graphic sigas of the Indians corre- 
spond to their manualsigns.” The best proof 
of this proposition is the fact, abundantly 
demonstrated by the author, that the only 
key yet discovered for many of the signs 
or characters representing abstract ideas 
is the study of the gesture-sign actually 
figured in many of them. A striking illus- 
tration is the rock-painting on the Tule River 
Agency, California, discovered in 1882 by 
Dr. W. J. Hoffman. Here grief is character- 
istically delineated by reproducing the attitude 
commonly adopted to express that sentiment, 
with additions suggested by the pictorial art 
itself. 


‘*No. 1 represents a person weeping. The eyes 
have lines running down to the breast, below 
the ends of which are three short lines on either 
sida, The arms and hands are ,in the exact 
position for making the gesture for rain. It 
was evidently the intention of the artist to show 
that the hands in this gesture should be passed 
downward over the face, as probably suggested 
by the short lines upon the lower end of the 
tears. This is a noticeable illustration of the 
general term used by the Indians when making 
the gesture for weeping—ie., ‘eye-rain.’ It 
is evident that sorrow is portrayed in this 
illustration, grief based on the sufferings of 
others who are shown in connection therewith ” 
(p. 236). 

An obvious interpretation is given of the 
whole of this inscription, as well as of 
numerous other documents, some of which 
may be described as genuine pictorial 
‘““MSS.” Of the latter, perhaps the most 
typical is the so-called ‘“‘ Winter Counts,” or 
Aunual Register of the Dakota Nation, which 
was originally written by Lone-dog, a member 
of the Yanktonai clan, on a buffalo skin, 
here beautifully reproduced by photographic 
process from a copy on linen cloth. This 
document, first seen in 1876 by Col. Mallery 
at Fort Rice, on the Upper Missouri, and 
published by him in 1877 as ‘‘ A Calendar of 
the Dakota Nation,” is not a history in the 
strict sense of the term, but rather an attempt 
to determine a series of seventy-one ‘ win- 
ters,” or years (1800-71), by a pictorial 
representation of the most striking event 
occurring in each. Its genuine character has 
been fully verified; and a special interest 
attaches to it as the first known instance of a 
conscious design to record events, not because 
of their intrinsic importance, but because 
occurring in regular succession, hence 
arranged in an orderly form for use as a 
calendar. When the copy now in the author’s 
possession was shown to another member of 
the Dukota tribe, he at once recognised it as 
“the same thing Lone-dog had,” adding 
that it showed ‘‘something put down for 
every year about their nation.” 


‘* He knew how to use it as a calendar, begin- 
ning from the centre and counting from right 
to left, and was familiar with the meaning of 
many of the later characters and the events 
they commemorated ..., but explained that 
he had forgotten the interpretation of some of 
the earlier signs, which were about those things 
done before his birth ” (p. 91). 


This last remark reveals the trne character 





permanent, direct, visible expression of ideas, 








of pictorial writing as practised by the North 


American tribes. [¢ is seldom conventional 
or symbolical, and never phonetic, no signs 
having been discovered cleirly indicative of 
sound. It thus resolves itself into a pare 
system of mnemonics, the clue to which is 
handed down orally, and when lost cannot 
easily be recovered, especially waere few 
representations occur of recognised gesture- 
language. Yet, such as it is, it uadoubte ily 
deserves the most careful study, as presentiag 
the first distinct stage in the progressive 
development of writing through the Mexican, 
Egyptiap, and other hieroglyphs up to the 
syllabic and purely alphabetical systems, 
which must always constitute the most 
powerful instrument in perpetuating and 
advancing human culture. 

By archaeologists Mr. Holmes’s papers on 
the ceramic art will be heartily welcomed. 
They deal separately with the pottery of the 
ancient Pueblo Indians, the pottery of the 
Mississippi Valley, and the origin and develop- 
ment of fourm and ornament in ceramic art 
generally, the whole described as preliminary 
studies, which are intended to be absorbed in 
a final work of comprehensive character. 
There is also a supplementary, but highly 
suggestive, paper on ‘‘ The Study of Pueblo 
Pottery as illustrative of Zuii Culture 
Growth,” by Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, 
who has here turned to excellent account bis 
extensive knowledge of the industries, lan- 
guages, and traditions of the Pueblo Indians. 
Mr. Holmes’s essays are all alike charac- 
terised by remarkable clearness of exposition, 
great wealth of apt illustration, and compre- 
hensive grasp of the subject. There is cer- 
tainly no exaggeration in the eloquent tribute 
paid to him by the director, Mr. Powell, who 
observes, in the general introduction to this 
report, that 


‘* Mr. Holmes, by his artistic and philosophic 
classification, has set forth the laws of this 
branch of research more clearly and more com- 
pletely than any other student of the subject. 
‘hough some of his propositions are not pre- 
sented by him as entirely original, even those 
are enforced by example and made intelligible 
by illustration, so as to be substantially novel 
to most readers. Indeed, the general result of 
his studies, as expressed, differs widely from 
the current conservative theories ”’ (lxi.), 


Mr. Holmes arrives, by a sound inductive 
process, at the general result that the Missis- 
sippi ware (the pottery of the ‘‘ mound- 
builders’’) was not, as a rule, sun-burnt, but 
fired without being intentionally glazed ; that 
it was good in form and design, bad in finish, 
in both respects inferior to the Pueblo, though 
superior to the European pottery of the stone 
age; that the use of lathe or wheel was 
unknown, moulds of various kinds being 
employed instead; that the art was of con- 
siderable antiquity and homogeneous cha- 
racter, being uniformly developed in this 
region by groups of allied tribes possessing 
little knowledge of the textile arts, and 
probably of ‘‘ hyperborean origin.” 

This last suggestion is not supported by 
any very cogent reasoning, being apparently 
mainly based on the striking coincidence 
between certain Alaskan and Mississippi 
forms, which are of too singular a character 
to be regarded as accidental resemblances. 
But the Alaskan vessel in question, repre- 
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and teeth, is carved in wood, and may well 
have found its way in course of ages from 
one region to the other, supplying a fresh 
design to the potters of the Middle Mississippi 
Valley, notoriously fond of, and skilful in imitat- 
ing, grotesque or eccentric models. Hence it 
does not follow that ‘‘ this remarkable coinci- 
dence is suggestive of ethnic relationships,” 
though it may serve to illustrate the possi- 
bilities of ‘‘ modification by simple contact” 
(p. 451). é 

On this point of indigenous and independent 
development the present writer is pleased to 
find his own views strongly supported by the 
concluding words of Mr. Powell’s already 
quoted introductory chapter : 
“The results of all the studies made by the 
writers in this volume and theie co-labourers 
in the Bureau favour the view of a continuity 
of the pre-Columbian population of North 
America, subject to known evolutionary laws, 
as against cataclysmic theories postulating in- 
trusive or extinct races, such as the suppositi- 
tious ‘Mound Builders’ or ‘ Cliff Dwellers.’ ” 


A. H. Keane. 








The Growth of Church Institutions. By the 
Rev. Edwin Hatch. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tse value of this book is out of all proportion 
to its size. The preface informs us that it is 
‘an endeavour to give an answer to questions 
which are frequently asked in regard to the 
apparently wide differences between the primi- 
tive and the modern forms of some Christian 
institutions ”’; 

and also that it 

“ig designed less for scholars than for general 
readers who are interested in theological 
subjects; its aim is to be not controversial, but 
historical.” 

Speaking very roughly, the volume deals 
with the period lying between the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the Reformation, and, 
therefore, forms a continuation in outline of 
the author’s Bampton Lectures on the *‘ Organ- 
isation of the Early Christian Churches,” 
which work it resembles in making free use 
of conclusions already stated by Dr. Hatch 
in various articles contributed to the Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities (see Parish, 
Patron, Priest, Holy Orders, and others). 
The volume contains 12 chapters: 1 and 2 
deal with the diocese and its bishop; 3, 4, 
and 5 with the priest and his parish; 6 with 
tithes; 7 with the metropolitan bishop ; 8 with 
national churches; 9 with the canonical rule ; 
10 and 11 with the cathedral and the chapter ; 
end 12 with the chancel. Altogether, there 
are 227 pages of rather large print. 

_ These particulars will show that the book 
Is necessarily only a ‘‘ summary of results.’ 
It is, in fact, the author informs us, to be 
“supplemented by a more elaborate work at 
present in preparation”; but till this larger 
work appears the summary before us is the 
only consecutive statement we possess of 
results at present hidden away in the pages 
of the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
where they are necessarily incomplete, and, 
moreover, encumbered with details which 
render them entirely inaccessible to the 
general reader. These results, again, are 
unusually important, not only to the scholar, 
but also to the citizen, and have a direct 
bearing on many modern problems. And, 





thirdly, Dr. Hatch’s summary is a marvel of 
clear and concise statement. Only occasionally 
at the end of a chapter are we allowed half a 
page of close-knit and weighty comment, 
intended to aid us in applying the facts of the 
chapter to the modern questions which they 
illustrate. The book is therefore drier read- 
ing than the Bampton Lectures. Its interest 
depends more entirely upon the facts it sets 
forth ; but all these facts are so many proofs 
of Dr. Hatch’s principle— 

‘That God works with an economy of power, 
and the phenomena of the Christian societies 
are the result of the operation of forces which 
He has planted for wide and varied purposes in 
the hearts of men.” 

Dr. Hatch’s book, in consequence of this 
principle, has the same sort of charm 
that attaches to Sir H. S. Maine’s Ancient 
Law. A subject usually treated technically 
and from a priori premises is expounded 
historically. The intricacies and mysteries of 
ecclesiastical institutions are shown to have 
come into being from quite watural and 
human causes, and the exposition is as pro- 
foundly interesting as is the simi'ar treatment 
of legal ‘institutions. Moreover, the history 
of the Middle Ages is very largely the history 
of the Church cf the Middle Ages. The civil 
history is hopelessly confused until its con- 
nexion with ecclesiastical history is clearly 
and rationally explained. Such a connexion 
it is the aim of Dr. Hatch’s sketch to prove 
and to state. 

We have said enough to explain our 
opening remark—that this volume’s value is 
out of all proportion to its size. It is only 
@ summary, and the scholarship and erudition 
which have gone to its making will probably 
be unnoticed by general readers; but all 
must be struck by the power it exhibits of 
perceiving the significance of facts, and of 
connecting and grouping them so that they 
become intelligible. This is its point of 
resemblance to Sir H. S. Maine’s works. 
The student of mediaeval history will find 
Dr. Hatch’s outline an indispensable aid. 

Ronatv Bayne, 








Herefordshire Words and Phrases. By Pre- 
bendary Havergal. (Walsall: Robinson.) 


Tuis volume, which has been printed for 
subscribers, is well-timed. In a few more 
years most of the characteristic folk-speech 
of Herefordshire will have disappeared, routed 
by the literary diction of readers and primers. 
Even now children do not understand many 
words which are used by their elders. It is 
just the same in Lincolnshire, where I 
never found a child who knew the meaning 
of the fine old Norse word lathe (a barn), 
although the old people were well acquainted 
with it. The flood of book-English is rapidly 
sweeping away these relics of a pre-scholastic 
era. Mr. Havergal was told by a learned 
friend that his attempt to rescue some, 
at all events, of these old words was forty 
years too late. Philologists will rejoice that 
he was not daunted, but determined that at 
least he would gather what he could before 
it should be a vain quest. The result lies 
before us in this well-printed volume, which 
contains some 1,300 words and phrases, 
colloquial and archaic, which still linger on 
the lips of old people in Herefordshire. 





When we have so much it is ungrateful to 
long for more ; and yet we could have wished 
that some attempt at philosophic arrangement 
and etymological review had been made with 
regard to this sweeping of words current in 
Herefordshire. Mr. Havergal has not at- 
tempted to do more than collect them. Sadly 
imperfect as the late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis’s 
etymologies were in his ‘‘ Glossary ” of words 
used in this and the neighbouring counties, 
they were suggestive ; and in the half century 
which has since passed away, philology has 
made immense strides. Mr. Havergal has con- 
tented himself with arranging the words which 
he has collected in alphabetical order, occa- 
sionally indicating the parish or district in 
which they are used. A short appendix con- 
tains some noteworthy proverbs and a few 
specimens from the wealth of folklore which 
yet awaits the arrival of some equally en- 
thusiastic a student as is Miss Burne with 
regard to the folklore of the adjoining county 
of Salop. But it is much that a tolerable 
conspectus of the Herefordshire dialect may 
at least be procured at a very low price. All 
country clergymen, and others brought much 
into contact with the villagers and rustics of 
this county, should possess themselves of this 
book, which must often be wanted, and which 
may suggest many pleasant lines of investiga- 
tion. The tincture of book-learning which 
Herefordshire children have already obtained 
has at all events softened their manners from 
those which the boy possessed who (as the 
author tells the story), on opening a gate for 
a lady on horseback and being thanked by her 
with the addition, “‘ I am sure you are not a 
Herefordshire boy,” promptly replied, ‘‘ Thee’rt 
a liard, I be.” School-children in this county 
may be dull, but they are invariably civil. 

The bulk of the county’s dialectal words 
is, as might be expected, Mercian, shared 
with the other counties which comprised that 
division of the country. From its situation 
and connexion with Wales it might have been 
suspected that a large proportion of the 
Herefordshire dialect would have sprung from 
the language of the principality. Cambrian 
nomenclature is found until the Wye, beyond 
it Saxon prevails. Names of farms and 
hamlets show the influence of Welsh more 
largely than do villages or towns. Thus, ina 
parish adjoining Monmouthshire, from which 
I write, at least six of the farms possess 
pure Keltic names. Yet there is but a small 
element of Keltic among the folk-speech of 
Herefordshire. When the Keltic tongue was 
disused it was entirely dismissed, save those 
river and place-names which (as in Lincoln- 
shire and Cleveland) survive the language 
itself in this country. A few words common 
throughout the west from Devonshire north- 
wards may be found in Herefordshire—e.g., 
tallatt — a loft in a hovel; scrawl = to crawl; 
ordain == to order. Some, from whatever 
derivation, are amusingly expressive. Thus, 
marketpeert somewhat tipsy, as if he had 
come from the market ; canbottle — the long- 
tailed tit (from its nest); poppy, used of a 
man who pretended to be a _ gentleman. 
Others, again, are ludicrous inversions or 
perversions of words—a habit which forms 
a common feature in the ordinary tongue of 
Devonshire. Thus, bronnkites, for bronchitis ; 
ill-convenient for inconvenient ; and, above all, 
the verb to intercede, which appears to be used 
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by Herefordshire folk whenever a long word 
is wanted. ‘She intercedes herself in the 
garden’? means with them “she interests 
herself” in it. If a basket be lost a servant 
will say, ‘‘I will intercede for it,” meaning 
‘‘T will make enquiries for it.” Mr. Havergal 
prints arc, “a peculiar cloud seen across the 
sky from north to south at morn or evening,” 
and connected by the common people with 
a change of weather; but it should be ark, 
as we have often heard the cloud called 
‘‘Noah’s ark” in Lincolnshire. Mommet, 
again, “an effigy to frighten birds,” should 
be mammet, from Mahomet. 

A few curious expressions and scraps of 
folklore from the county have been appended 
to this book. Mowyend for ‘‘ month’s end,” 
the day when poor families in the country 
think it right to go to church in a body after 
a funeral, has no indistinct connexion with 
the pre-reformation “‘ trentals.”’ ‘‘ The earliest 
crow sometimes gets the latest breakfast ” is 
not a bad proverb for a lazy man’s comfort 
The mental confusion, too, in the mother who 
was asked how her daughter was going on is 
delicious. She replied, ‘‘I think she’s on the 
mend, for the doctor’s drugs are beginning to 
embrace her.” Mr. Havergal’s book must 
only be regarded as the first skimming 
of a subject which is wonderfully rich. Much 
remains to be done. Since the book was in 
my hands I have noted several words which 
are not included in it. Few of the common 
Herefordshire names for plants and flowers 
have as yet been collected; such as ‘old 
man,” ‘‘gillies,” ‘‘snow on the mountain,” 
and the like, for boy’s love, wall-flowers, 
and alyssum respectively. Nor has the wide 
field of popular superstition been more than 
glanced at. Yet the Baal fires, the sacred 
cake, the maypole that stands by the farm 
stables, and other interesting relics of fast 
disappearing beliefs, demand immediate at- 
tention, as they have all but died out already. 

Mr. Havergal has completed a labour of love, 
and will earn the gratitude of every observer 
of Herefordshire words and ways. The wide 
margins of his glossary offer a strong in- 
ducement to every thoughtful dweller in the 
county of apples and mistletoe to use it as a 
commonplace book, jotting down on them 
day by day any uncommon word or saying 
which has been noted. These gleanings would 
then be ready for the next edition of this 
valuable little book. M. G. Wararns. 








SOME BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 


‘*English History from Contemporary Writers.” 
—The Misrule of Henry ILI, 1236-1248, 
Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutton. Edward 
ITT, and his Wars, 1327-1360. Edited by 
W. J. Ashley. (David Nutt.) These two little 
volumes form part of a series, under the general 
editorship of Mr. York Powell, the design of 
which is to illustrate English history by a con- 
tinuous succession of extracts from contempo- 
rary chronicles and documents, the passages in 
foreign languages being translated, and those 
in English modernised in spelling. The plan 
is excellent, and {the name of the editor is a 
ground for confidence that it will be efficiently 
carried out—so far, at least, as his supervision 
extends. It strikes us, however, that the size 
of the volumes is rather too small, and that if 
uniformity in this respect is adhered to som: 
of the writers will have to choose between two 
evils—that of defining their ‘‘ periods” arbi- 





trarily, and that of leaving on the reader’s 
mind a confused or inadequate impression. 
Mr. Ashley has managed to avoid both these 
faults; but we are not so sure that Mr. Hutton 
has been well advised in his selection of a 
terminal date. We should have preferred a 
volume of double the size, bringing down the 
story to the end of the Barons’ War. The 
history of the years from 1236 to 1267 forms a 
closely connected whole; and to make a break 
at 1248 (the date printed on the cover of the 
book), or at 1251 (the date to which the 
extracts actually extend), is something like 
stopping short in the middle ofadrama. Ifa 
division had to be made, it seems to us that the 
date of the death of Grosseteste would have 
been a better point at which to make it than 
that which has been adopted. On turning to 
the preface to discover the reason assigned fur 
ending the volume “nowhere in particular,” 
we were for a moment completely puzzled, for 
the first paragraph intimates that the work 
deals with the history of the period from 1235 
to 1266. We can only suppose either that when 
Mr. Hutton’s material had been printed off it 
was discovered to be more voluminous than had 
been anticipated, or that the editor or the 
publisher of the series suddenly altered his 
original intention with regard to the size of the 
volumes. We cannot but regard the result as 
unfortunate. However in other respects Mr. 
Hutton’s work is satisfactory. The extracts 
(of course chiefly taken from Matthew Paris) 
are well selected, and the few passages which 
we have compared with the original appear to 
be accurately translated, though Mr. Hutton 
misses a point when he renders moneta ester- 
lingorum by “‘ the sterling money.” The style is, 
on the whole, fairly readable. Appended to the 
volume are genealogical tables of the family of 
Henry III., and of the house of Montfort (the 
latter, by the way, will need to be repeated in 
the volume dealing with the Barons’ War), and 
a very good notice of the writers from whom 
the extracts are taken. Mr. Ashley’s volume is 
much more skilfully put together than Mr, 
Hutton’s. The majority of the extracts are 
from Lord Berners’s translation of Froissart ; 
but Murimuth, Avesbury, and Knighton have 
also been used, and there are several passages 
from the so-called Chronicle of Lanercost, which 
are hardly less picturesque than those taken 
from Froissart himself, Quotations are also given 
from popular songs, from statutes, and from 
municipal documents, Although the professed 
subject of the book is Edward III.’s wars, it 
contains a good deal of illustration of the con- 
dition of the people, and the manners and senti- 
ments of the time. Altogether this is a 
singularly clever piece of work, and if the 
future volumes are nearly as good the series is 
certain to have a great success. Both the 
volumes contain a good many woodcuts, which 
are unpretending in style, but have the merit 
of being really illustrative of the text. It 
would be an improvement if, in the tables of 
contents, the names of the writers were given, 
= as the subjects to which the extracts 
relate. 


THE conclusions of Mr. Percy M. Thornton, in 
his volume on The Brunswick Accession (Ridg- 
way), are based on the inedited ‘‘ Hanover 
papers’’—a collection to which he and some 
other students of English history after the 
revolution of 1688 have already called atten- 
tion in the columns of the English Historical 
Review. He has two objects in view: the first 


is to show the illustrious character of the an- 
cestors of the present royal family; the second, 
and more important, is to bring out the dis- 
position of the leading politicians of Queen 
Anne’s reign and of the nation at large on the 
succession to the throne after her death. The 
first is suecessfully establéshed ; for, after an 








exhaustive inquiry into the lives of the rulers 
of Brunswick, he brings in the verdict that 
‘‘ through the veins of the British royal family 
courses the finest Stuart blood,” and that 
‘*the loves, woes, and deaths of their ancestors 
are as worthy the wizard pen of a Scott as are 
those of the exiled branch of the Stuarts.” 
Over the latter question greater uncertainty 
hangs. But Mr. Thornton arrives at the 
opinion that the Tory ministers who ruled 
over England after the fall of Godolphin and 
Marlborough aimed, as a body, rather at the 
supremacy of their political party than at any 
alteration in the succession to the throne of 
England ; and that even Bolingbroke, whatever 
promises he may have deluded the Jacobites 
with at an earlier period in his career, resolved 
after Oxford’s fall ‘‘ to bring George the First 
to St. James’s.” If this treatise of Mr. 
Thornton should again undergo enlargement, 
it would be well for him to explain how ‘“ un- 
beneficed clergymen” can be ‘‘turned out of 
their cures” (p. 175) ; to correct the sentence on 
p- 216, which refers to the ‘‘ es con- 
troversy,” so as to show that the phrase 
arose from the bishopric of Hoadley, rather 
than from the writings of Atterbury and 
Snape ; and to eliminate the title conferred, on 
p- 231, on Mr. Pelham, but never enjoyed by 
him, as well as the words Pelham “ of that ilk,” 
to which he could lay noclaim. In this, as in 
all his previous works, Mr. Thornton writes 
with moderation and with courtesy towards 
those who differ from him. 


‘* Winchester Cathedral Records,”—WNo. 2. 
Charter of Edward the Third for the St. Giles’ 
Fair. Dean Kitchin has not been content 
with merely editing the text of this charter 
with scrupulous care. He has added notes, 
elucidating obscure points and expressions, 
and has prefixed an introduction which will 
interest many besides antiquaries and local 
historians. He shows the important position 
held by fairs in the early history of commerce, 
and their connexion with the Church and the 
Church Calendar. In Winchester, the bishop 
had, from the time of William Rufus, the 
privilege of holding a fair ‘‘ on the eastern hill” 
for three days, and this period was extended by 
subsequent kings to sixteen days—the term 
confirmed in Edward the Third’s charter. 
Under the Norman kings the fair was in high 
repute. Winchester, which rivalled London 
in importance before the Conquest, yielded 
very slowly its prominent position. It had a 
large trade in wines of boti native and foreign 
production, and was noted throughout the 
country for its cloth manufacture. But foreign 
trade found a more convenient depédt at 
Southampton; and, as the woollen manufac- 
tures became developed in East Anglia and 
wherever the Fleming colonists settled, they 
naturally declined elsewhere. Edward III., 
indeed, took special interest in Winchester, 
and, besides granting the bishop a new 
charter for the fair, made the place one 
of his ten great staple-towns. But the lost 
ground could not be regained, and in the 
fourteenth century Winchester sank into the 
comparatively unimportant position it has ever 
since occupied. Still, the fair on St. Giles’ 
Down was a great gathering, and a source of 
large revenue to the bishop. The booths seem 
to have covered the whole open space on the 
hill-top, and to have descended the steep slope 
towards the east gate of the city. They were 
enclosed by a palisade, erected not merely to 
protect the goods, but to defeat attempts at 
smuggling, and were arranged in strects, 
which bore the names of the commodities sold 
in them. Among the traders 
‘*were those mysterious merchants from foreign 
parts called ‘‘ Dynamitters,’”’ who sold brazen 
vessels and pots, and were bound by ancient cus- 
tom yearly to present to the Justiciaries of the 
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Pavilion and to the Treasurer of Wolvesey four 
brazen basins and ewers.”” 


Great precautions were taken to preserve order 
and prevent the occurrence of fire, and special 
officers and magistrates were appointed to carry 
out the bishop’s instructions. Of course, as 
shops increased and multiplied, and shop- 
keepers grew stronger, the fair grew weaker. 
Trade gradually came to be conducted by other 
and more regular means. And so the fair 

‘“¢ slid down St. Giles’ Hill towards the gates, un- 
til at last it entered into the town, and abandon- 
ing the old site altogether, camped for a day or 
two in the broad High Street, where still its noisy 
ghost holds revel once a year.”’ 


We think Winchester is fortunate in having as its 
dean so pleasant and popular an archaeologistas 
Dr. Kitchin, and we congratulate him upon 
having found such suitable and useful occupa- 
tion for the ‘‘ learned leisure” which deans are 
supposed to enjoy. 


The History of Streatham. By Frederick 
Arnold, jun. (Elliot Stock), It is well that 
the history of this suburban parish should be 
written before its features are destroyed and its 
boundaries obliterated by the extension of 
southern London. Already it has lost too 
many of its fields and woodlands ; and the 
nightingale—a frequent visitor twenty years 
ago—has been driven away by the screeching 
trains and the Sunday bird-catchers. Within 
the parish of Streatham are included the 
manors of Balham, Leigham, and Tooting ; but 
none of these names recall any historical 
associations. Dr. Johnson and the Thrales 
have done more to make Streatham famous 
than all the lords of all the manors, though it 
ought tobe remembered that Defoe lived at 
Tooting for many years, and that among the 
rectors of Streatham was Dr. Benjamin Hoad- 
ley, greater as a controversialist than as a 
bishop. The parish register contains a notice 
of an eccentric character who died in 1772 at 
the age of at least 100, and was then dis- 
covered to be a man, though he was “always 
known under the guise or habit of a woman, 
and answered to the name of Elizabeth.” Mr. 
Arnold begins his history as early as he can, 
for his first chapter contains a sketch of the 
geology of the county of Surrey, and an 
attempt to epitomise its annals from the Deluge 
downwards. The more valuable as well as 
more interesting chapters in the book are those 
which relate to comparatively modern times, 
and especially to the Thrales and Dr. Johnson. 
All anecdotes about the latter are more or less 
in place; but we do not need a recapitulation 
of the doctor’s biography, including some 
account of hisfather. As a whole, however, the 
book is a good one, and the typography is par- 
ticularly clear. 

A History of the Parish of Mortlake. By J. 
Eustace Anderson. (Laurie.) We notice that 
this little book is ‘‘ printed for private circu- 
lation,” and, therefore, public criticism may 
seem superfluous. But there is nothing in the 
work of which its youthful author need be 
ashamed, and we are glad to welcome all fresh 
contributions to suburban topography. Mort- 
lake has not much history of which to boast. 
The manor passed from episcopal to royal 
hands in the reign of Henry VIII. by one of 
those numerous Diomedean exchanges then 
made by the Head of the Church. The manor 
house was at the west end of the village, and, 
according to Bray, was standing as late as 
1663. Mr. Anderson would have added 
greatly to the value of his history, if he had 
given references to the authorities whom he 
seems to have consulted ; and he need not have 
disappointed us by confining his ‘‘ Extracts 
from the Parish Registers” to quotations 
from the vestry minute books. We would 
suggest a careful revision of these extracts, and 





@ suppression of such absurdities as Stowe’s 
derivation of Domesday. 


Chapters from Family Chests. By Edward 
Walford. In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Mr. Walford has hit upon a happy title for 
his book, but his researches have not brought 
to light anything very remarkable. The truth 
is, these chests have been already thoroughly 
ransacked, and their contents are accessible 
enough elsewhere. The scrappy treatment of 
family history is about as unsatisfactory a 
thing as can well be imagined. We can appre- 
ciate a good historical romance, and value very 
highly a plain statement of genealogical facts, 
with evidences for their truth adduced from 
unimpeachable documents. But Mr. Walford’s 
method is neither one thing nor the other. His 
stories—most of them threadbare by this time 
—have apparently formed “‘ padding” for a 
magazine. For such a purpose they may have 
been suitable ; but their re-publication will not 
increase their author’s reputation nor advance 
the interests of true antiquarianism, if such a 
word may be employed. 


Montrose. By Lady Violet Greville. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) Lady Violet Greville disarms 
criticism by her statement that ‘‘ this little book 
has no pretensions to novelty or high things.” 
She has put into an agreeable form Mr. Napier’s 
view of his hero’s character and actions; but 
she does not in any way realise the horror of 
the civilised Lowlander at the storm of bar- 
barism which was being let loose upon him. 
Of course it is only in consequence of a misprint 
that Lady Violet asserts that one of the articles 
of Perth allowed ‘‘ the private administration of 
the sacrament to the rich ” (p. 23.) 


A Short History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Cyril Ransome. 
(Rivingtons.) As a school text-book this is 
the most satisfactory history of England of the 
same size that we have seen. The chapter on 
the ethnology of early Britain is open to some 
objection, chiefly on the ground that it states 
too dogmatically certain conclusions which are 
not universally accepted, and are incapable of 
absolute proof. The volume is furnished with 
many useful plans of battle fields, and chrono- 
logical and genealogical tables are given where 
necessary. Mr. Ransome has adopted the 
useful plan of treating the account of each reign 
with a note containing the dates of the 
sovereign’s birth, accession, and death, and lists 
of the ‘‘chief characters of the reign” and of 
the contemporary princes of Europe. Thestyle 
of the book, though condensed, is much more 
readable than that of similar works usually is. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that Prof. Dicey’s letters on ‘‘ Unionist 
Delusions,” which have been appearing in the 
Spectator, are to be republished in a little volume 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


Lorp SELBORNE has a new book in the press. 
It will be published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., under the title of Ancient Facts and Fic- 
tions as to Churches and Tithes, 


Aw addition to Baedeker’s series of European 
Guidebooks will be issued very shortly in the 
shape of a Handbook to Great Britain. The 
volume, which takes in England, Wales, and 
most of Scotland (but not Ireland), is prefaced 
by a “Historical Sketch of Architecture in 
England,” from the pen of Prof. Freeman. 


THE work on which the Rev. Dr. Cunning- 
ham Geikie has been engaged for several years 
past will be issued by Messrs. Cassell & Com- 
pany, in two volumes, early next month, under 
the title of The Holy Land and the Bible: a Book 


of Scripture Illustrations gathered in Palestine. 


Messrs. Lonemans will publish, in November, 
Picturesque New Guinea, by Mr. J. W. Lindt, 
with fifty full-page illustrations, reproduced in 
autotype from photographs. 


Messrs. GEORGE Purir & Son will publish, 
almost immediately, an enlarged edition of Dr. 
John Yeats’s Manuals of Commerce, in four 
volumes, illustrated with numerous original 
maps and diagrams. Volume I., entitled ‘‘ The 
Natural History of the Raw Materials of Com- 
merce,” contains a list of commercial products 
and their synonyms in the principal European 
and Oriental languages; volume II. treats of 
the progress of the useful arts, with tables of 
alloys, &c.; volume III. is entitled ‘The 
Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce” ; while 
volume IV., which is entirely new, gives 
statistical tables, maps of trade areas, and lists 
of places important in business, 


THE three sermons preached in the Man- 
chester Cathedral, during the recent meeting of 
the British Association, by the Bishops of 
Carlisle, Bedford, and Manchester, will be 
published, next week, in a single volume, 
under the title of The Advance of Science, by 
Mr. John Heywood. 


THE course of Lectures on the ‘ History of 
Preaching,” delivered to the students at the 
Theological Hall, Edinburgh, by the late Prof. 
John Ker, will be published by Messrs. Hodder 
& wtoughton. 

Towarps the end of the month Messrs: 
Ward & Downey will publish a romance, by 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, called A Modern 
Magician. 

UNDER the title of Literary Epochs: Chapters 
on Noted Periods of Intellectual Activity, Mr. 
Elliot Stock announces a new volume of essays 
by G. F. Underhill, for immediate publication. 


Messrs, FREDERICK W. WILson & BROTHER, 
of Glasgow, have in preparatian a new work by 
Mr. John Davidson, whose drama of ‘‘ Bruce ” 
was recently noticed in the AcApEMy. It is 
entitled Smith: a Tragedy; and it deals with 
rebellion against modern society. 

A POPULAR edition of Manners Makyth Man, 
by the author of ‘‘ How to be Happy though 
Married,” will be issued, immediately, by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

At the tenth annual meeting of the Library 
Association, to be held in the Council House, 
Birmingham, from Tuesday to Friday of next 
week, the papers will include: “‘ The Present 
Aspect of the Question, Who was the Inventor of 
Printing ?” by Mr. W. Blades ; ‘‘ Remarkable 
Private Libraries of the Town and Neighbour- 
hood,” by Mr. Sam Timmins; ‘‘ What to aim 
at in Local Bibliography,” by Mr. F. Madan; 
‘Library Bylaws and Regulations,” by Mr. 
J. D. Mullins; ‘‘The Free Libraries of the 
Town and Neighbourhood,” by Mr. R. K. 
Dent ; ‘‘ The Connexion between Free Libraries 
and Art Galleries and Museums,” by Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis; ‘‘ Wanted a Librarian,” by 
Mr. J. G. W. MacAlister ; ‘‘ Some Experiments 
on the influence of Gas on Bindings,” by Mr. 
C. J. Woodward ; ‘‘ Books before Printing,” by 
Mr. J. W. Bradley; ‘‘ Subscription and Pro- 
prietary Libraries of the Town and Neighbour- 
hood,” by Mr. C. E. Scarse; ‘‘ Town Libraries 
and Surrounding Districts,” by Mr. F. Pacy; 
‘Birmingham in Literature,’ by Mr. W. 
Downing; ‘‘Thomas Hall and his old Library 
at King’s Norton,” by Mr. W. Salt Brassing- 
ton ; and ‘‘ An Open Reference Library at Cam- 
bridge,” by Mr. T. E. Foster. The excursions 
include visits to Oscott, Stratford-on-Avon, and 
Althorp (by permission of Earl Spencer). The 
president for the year is Mr. Alderman John- 
son. Communications may be addressed to 
Mr. E. C. Thomas, 2 South Square, Gray’s 
Inn; or Mr, C. E. Scarse, the Library, Union 
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A COMMITTEE has been appointed at New- 
castle, with Dr. Thomas Hodgkin for treasurer, 
to collect subscriptions for the restoration of 
the tombstone of John Cunningham, the pastoral 
poet of the last century. 


Tn 1860, Prince L.-L. Bonaparte and others 
had a stone placed in Mousehole churchyard to 
the memory of Dolly Pentreath, traditionally 
reported to be the last woman who spoke 
Cornish, and to have died in 1778 at the age of 
102, Subsequent investigation has proved, 
however, (1) that the stone was not on the site 
of her grave; (2) that the true year of her 
death, as given in the parish register, is 1777, 
not 1778; and (3) that she was probably not 
102 years of age, for there is an entry in the 
register—‘‘ Dorothy, the daughter of Nicholas 
Pentreath, of this parish, baptised May 17, 
1714.” Accordingly, on Wednesday, August 
24, the stone was moved to the true site of the 
grave, and the date of death was altered. 


Tue CoLLEGeE Hatt, for the residence of 
Women Students of University College and of 
the London School of Medicine for Women, is 
once more extending its boupds. The Hall 
was first opened in 1, Byng Place, in October, 
1882. In the following year the adjoining 
house was taken, and opened in January, 1884; 
and in March, 1886, the Hall was incorporated. 
Finding that there is still a constant demand 
for residence beyond what these two houses can 
supply, the Council have taken the third house, 
which completes the entire block known as 
Byng Place, and hope to be ready by October 
with rooms for additional students, an enlarged 
dining-hall, a library, and other improve- 
ments. 


THE committee of the City Liberal Club have 
exercised a wise discretion in laying dowr the 
rule that their club library shall be mainly 
composed of works relating to politics and 
commerce. The latter subject appeals to the 
members as City men, the former attracts them 
as Liberals. In forming their collection they 
were aided by a generous donation of £1,000 
from the widow of one of the members, and by 
the gift from Mrs. William Newmarch of a large 
portion of the volumes which her late husband 
had accumulated. The club pamphlets com- 
prise a considerable collection bearing on the 
political career of Mr. Gladstone, and six 
volumes of pamphlets on bimetallism, tithes, 
the Eastern question, and other features of 
political life, acquired and presented by Mr. 
Thomson Hankey. The library is as yet far 
from complete, but this is no more than might 
be expected from the short time which has 
elapsed since the first volumes were purchased ; 
and the catalogue, which has just been printed, 
will, no doubt, bring the wants of the collection 
within the knowledge of many able to remedy 
its defects. The catalogue, which is based on 
that of the Reform Club, has been carefully 
— and contains a useful classified 
index. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


THE October number of the English Illus- 
trated Magazine will be the first of the fifth 
volume of this periodical. Among the contents 
will be an article on ‘‘ Somerset in June,” by 
the late Richard Jefferies, with numerous illus- 
trations by Mr. J. W. North; and the first of a 
series of papers on ‘‘ Coaching Days and Coach- 
ing Ways,” which is to be jointly illustrated by 
Messrs. Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. 
The number will also contain a poem by Mr. 
Swinburne, and the Hymn by Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford sung at the centenary celebration of 
the Signature of the Constitution of the Unite: 
States at Philadelphia. The first chapters of 
two new serial stories, by the author of 





‘¢ Mehalah,” and Prof. W. Minto; and the first 
of a series of articles on ‘“‘ Things in General,” 
by Mr. Traill, which is to be a monthly feature 
of the English Illustrated Magazine, complete 
the number. 


THE October number of the Century Guild 
Hobby Horse will contain William Blake’s 
‘‘Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” now first 
printed from the engraved original ; a photo- 
gravure of the drawing by Andrea Mantegna, 
entitled ‘‘ Diana, Mars, and Venus”; and a 
selection of passages from the letters and papers 
of James Smetham. 


TuE October number of Scribner’s will give 
the last instalment of the Thackeray letters— 
those written from America during two visits— 
together with a brief closing notice by Mrs. 
Brookfield. There will also be two portraits of 
Thackeray, from photographs now in the posses- 
sion of Mrs, J. T. Fields. 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COvS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In General Literature.—‘* The Life of Archi- 
bald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,” by the Dean of Windsor and the Rev. 
W. Benham, in 2 vols. ; ‘‘ The Personal Remem- 
brances of Sir W. Frederick Pollock, Bart., 
sometime Queen’s Remembrancer,”’ in 2 vols. ; 
‘The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” by J. L. 
Cabot, his literary executor, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ The 
Makers of Venice,” by Mrs. Oliphant, with 
numerous illustrations; ‘‘Greek Life and 
Thought from the Age of Alexander to 
the Roman Conquest,” by Prof. Mahaffy; 
‘*Ulysses of the Foreign Office—Scenes of 
Sojourn,” by William Gifford Palgrave; ‘‘ Life 
in Corea,” by W. R. Carles, with numerous 
illustrations; ‘‘ Montelius’ Civilisation in 
Sweden in Heathen Times,’ translated from 
the German edition, by the Rev. F. H. Woods, 
with illustrations; ‘‘Greenland,” by Baron 
A. E. von Nordenskiold, translated into Eng- 
lish, with numerous illustrations; ‘‘The Life 
of William Barnes, Poet and Philologist,” by 
his Daughter, ‘“‘ Leader Scott”; ‘Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle,” Second Series, 1826—18335, 
edited by Charles Eliot Norton, in 2 vols. ; 
“‘The Life of Elizabeth Gilbert,” by Frances 
Martin, with portrait; ‘‘Charles Lamb’s 
Letters,” edited by Canon Ainger, in 2 vols., 
completing his edition of Lamb’s works ; 
‘* Essays on Recent English Guides in Matters 
of Faith,’ by R. H. Hutton; ‘‘ Spenser, 
Wordsworth, and other Studies: a Volume of 
Collected Essays,” by Aubrey de Vere, in 2 
vols.; ‘‘The Art of Conversation,’’ by Prof. 
Mahaffy ; ‘‘ Collected Edition of Dean Church’s 
Miscellaneous Writings,” uniform with the col- 
lected works of Emerson, &c., to be published 
in monthly volumes: vol. i., Miscellaneous 
Essays; vol. ii., Dante; vol. iii., St. Anselm; 
vol. iv., Spenser ; vol. v., Bacon ; ‘‘ Burke,” by 
John Morley, uniform with the collected edition 
of his works; and ‘‘The Privy Council,” by 
Prof. Dicey. 

In Art.—“ A History of Miniature Art,” by 
J. Lumsden Propert, with illustrations; ‘‘ The 
Life of Peter De Wint,” by Walter Armstrong, 
illustrated with twenty photogravures from the 
artist’s pictures ; ‘‘ The Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood,” by W. Holman Hunt, illustrated by 
reproductions from some of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
drawings and paintings; and ‘‘ Roman Litera- 
ture in Relation to Roman Art,” by the Rev. 
Robert Burn, author of ‘‘Rome and the Cam- 
pagna,”’ with illustrations. 

Ln Poetry.—* Prince Lucifer: a Poem,” by 
Alfred Austin; Poems by the late Prin- 
cipal Shairp, of St. Andrews; a Volume 
vf Poems by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke; 
and ‘The Brook,” by Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 





with twenty illustrations in colour, by A, 
oodruff. 

Novels, &c.—‘‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,” by F, 
Marion Crawford, in 2 vols. ; ‘‘ The New Anti- 
gone: a Romance,” in 3 vols; ‘‘ Hithersea 
Mere,” by Lady Augusta Noel, in 3 vols.; 
‘*Ismay’s Childrea,” by Mrs. Noel Hartley, in 
3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Second Son,” by Mrs. Oliphant, 
in 3 vols.; ‘‘ Harmonia,’ by the author ol 
‘* Estelle Russell”; ‘‘ For God and Gold,” by 
Julian Corbett; ‘‘ Peggy,’ by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, with illustrations by Walter Crane ; and 
cheap editions of Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland” and ‘Through the Looking- 
Glass,” with all the original illustrations by 
Tenniel. 

Theology.—‘‘The Bampton Lectures for 1887,” 
by the Bishop of Ripon; ‘‘ Gnosticism and 


} Agnosticism, and other Sermons,” by Prof. 


George Salmon ; ‘‘ Sermons,” by the late Bishop 
Fraser, in 2 vols.: I. University and other 
Sermons; II. Parochial and other Sermons, 
edited by the Rev. John W. Diggle; ‘‘Ser- 
mons,” by the late Rev. Dr. Maturin, of Dublin, 
edited by Canon Smith; ‘‘A Volume of Ser- 
mons,” by the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon; ‘‘ Wel- 
lington College Sermons,” by the Rev. E. C. 
Wickham ; ‘‘ From Within,” by George Har- 
wood; and ‘‘ Faith and Conduct.” 

In Mathematics and Science.—‘‘ A Practical 
Text-book of Pathology,” by Prof. D. J. 
Hamilton; ‘‘The Nervous System and the 
Mind,” by Charles Mercier ; ‘‘The Growth of 
the Recruit and Young Soldier,’”’ with a view 
to a judicious selection of growing lads for 
the army, and a regulated system of training 
for recruits, by Sir William Aitken, Professor 
of Pathology in the Army Medical School ; ‘‘ A 
Treatise on Chemistry,” by Sir H. E. Roscoe 
and Prof. C. Schorlemmer, vol. iii., part iv., 
with illustrations; ‘‘ Electricity and Magnet- 
ism: a Popular Treatise,” by Amédée Guil- 
lemin, translated and edited, with additions and 
notes, by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, with 
numerous illustrations ; ‘‘ Popular Lectures and 


Addresses on Various Subjects in Physical 


Science,” by Sir William Thomson, with illus- 
trations (Nature Series) ; ‘‘ Radiant Light and 
Heat,” by Prof. Balfour Stewart, with illustra- 
tious (Nature Series); ‘‘ Absolute Measure- 
ments in Electricity and Magnetism,” by Prof. 
Andrew Gray, second edition, in 2 vols.; “A 
Course of Quantitative Mineral Analysis for 
Students,” by Prof. W. Noel Hartley ; ‘‘School 
Course of Practical Physics,” by Prof. Balfour 
Stewart and W. W. Haldane Gee, part i., Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism ; ‘‘ Examples in Physics,” 
by D. E. Jones; ‘‘ The Elements of Chemistry : 
a Text-book for Beginners,” by Prof. Ira 
Remsen; ‘‘ Kinematics and Dynamics: an 
Elementary Treatise,” by Prof. J. G. Mac- 
Gregor, with illustrations; ‘* Geometrical 
Conics: an Elementary Treatise, drawn up in 
accordance with the Syllabus issued by the 
Society for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching,” by A. Cockshott and the Rev. F. B. 
Walters, with diagrams; ‘‘A Treatise on 
Analytical Statics,” by I. Todhunter, a new 
edition, revised by Prof. J. D. Everett; 
‘* Algebra for Schools and Colleges,’”’ by Charles 
Smith; and ‘A Companion to ‘ Weekly Pro- 
blem Papers,’”’ by the Rev. John J. Milne. 
Classics.—‘‘ Plato—Timaeus,” edited, with 
introduction and notes, by R. D. Archer-Hind 
(Classical Library); ‘‘ The Fragments of 
Ctesias,”’ edited, with introduction and notes, 
by J. E. Gilmore (Classical Library); ‘‘ The 
Works of Xenophon,” translated into English, 
with introduction and notes, by H. G. Dakyns, 
in 4 vols.; ‘‘ Cicero—Life and Select Letters,”’ 
after the edition of A. Watson, translated by 
G. E. Jeans, second edition, revised; ‘‘ Short 
Prefaces to School Classics,’ by James Gow ; 
‘*Plato—The Republic, I.—V.,” edited by 
T. H. Warren (Classical Series); ‘‘ Polybius— 
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The Achaean League,” parts of books ii. and 
iv., edited, with introduction and notes, by the 
Rev. W. W. Capes (Classical Series); ‘‘ Arrian 
—The Expedition of Alexander,” selected and 
arranged for the use of beginners, with notes, 
vocabulary, and exercises, by the Rev. John 
Bond and A. 8. Walpole (Elementary Classics) ; 
‘‘Caesar—The Helvetian War,” selected and 
arranged for the use of beginners, with notes, 
vocabulary, and exercises, by W. Welch, and 
C. G. Duffield (Elementary Classics); and ‘A 
First Greek Reader: Stories and Legends from 
Greek Writers,” selected and edited, with notes, 
vocabulary, and exercises, by F. H. Colson. 








MESSRS. BLACKIE & SON’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


Gift Books.—‘‘ For the Temple: a Tale of the 
Fall of Jerusalem,” by G. A. Henty, with ten 
full-page illustrations by Solomon J. Solomon, 
and a coloured map; ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie: 
a Tale of Fontenoy and Culloden,” by G. A. 
Henty, with twelve full-page illustrations by 
Gordon Browne; ‘Dick o’ the Fens: a 
Romance of the Great East Swamp,” by G. 
Manville Fenn, with twelve full-page illus- 
trations by Frank Dadd; ‘‘In the Reign of 
Terror : the Adventures of 2 Westminster Boy,” 
by G. A. Henty, with eight full-page illustra- 
tions by J. Schénberg; ‘‘ Orange and Green: a 
Tale of the Boyne and Limerick,” by G. A. 
Henty, with eight full-page illustrations by 
Gordon Browne; ‘‘ Mother Carey’s Chicken: 
her Voyage to the Unknown Isle,” by G. Man- 
ville Fenn, with eight full-page illustrations ; 
‘‘The Rover’s Secret: a Tale of the Pirate Cays 
and Lagoons of Cuba,” by Harry Collingwood, 
with eight full-page illustrations by W. C. 
Symons; ‘‘The Seven Wise Scholars,” by 
Ascott R. Hope, with nearly one hundred 
illustrations by Gordon Browne; ‘‘ Girl Neigh- 
bours; or, The Old Fashion and the New,” by 
Sarah Tytler, with eight full-page illustrations 
by C. T. Garland; ‘‘ Margery Merton’s Girl- 
hood,” by Alice Corkran, with six full-page 
illustrations by Gordon Browne; ‘Sir Walter’s 
Ward: a Tale of the Crusades,” by William 
Everard, with six full-page illustrations by 
Walter Paget ; new editions of ‘‘The Princess 
and the Goblin” (with thirty illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes), ‘‘The Princess and Curdie” 
(with eight illustrations in tints by James 
Allen), and ‘‘ Gutta-Percha Willie, the Working 
Genius” (with eight illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes), by Dr. George MacDonald; ‘‘ Chi- 
valric Days: Stories of Courtesy and Vourage 
in the Olden Times,” by E. S. Brooks, with 
illustrations by Gordon Browne, R. B. Birch, 
and other artists; ‘‘The Bubbling Teapot: a 
Wonder Story,” by Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney, 
with twelve full-page illustrations by Walter 
Satterlee; a new edition of ‘‘ Stories of Old 
Renown: Tales of Knights and Heroes,” by 
Ascott R. Hope, with one hundred illustrations 
by Gordon Browne; ‘‘ Miss Willowburn’s 
Offer,” by Sarah Doudney, with four full-page 
illustrations by Robert Fowler; ‘‘ Sturdy and 
Strong; or, How George Andrews made his 
Way,” by G. A. Henty, with four full-page 
illustrations by Robert Fowler; ‘‘The Stories 
of Wasa and Menzikoff: the Deliverer of 
Sweden, and the Favourite of Czar Peter,” 
with four full-page illustrations by John 
Schénberg; ‘‘The War of the Axe: Adven- 
tures in South Africa,” by J. Perey Groves, 
with four full-page illustrations by John 
Schinberg; ‘‘ Insect Ways on Summer Days: 
in Garden, Forest, Field, and Stream,” by 
Jennett Humphreys, with seventy illustrations 
printed in the text. 











MESSRS. CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘* FLOUR MANUFACTURE: a Treatise on Milling 
Science and Practice,” by Friedrich Kick, trans- 
lated from the second edition, with supplement, 
by H. H. P. Powles, illustrated with 24 folding 
plates and 113 woodcuts; ‘“‘A Dictionary of 
Terms used in the Practice of Mechanical 
Engineering,” comprising upwards of 6,000 
definitions, compiled and edited by the author 
of ‘‘ Pattern Making” ; ‘‘ Practical Surveying: 
a Textbook for Students preparing for Ex- 
aminations or the Colonies,” by George W. 
Usill; ‘‘The Mechanical Engineer’s Office 
Book,” by Nelson Foley, second edition, much 
enlarged; ‘‘ British Mining: a Treatise on the 
History, Discovery, Practical Development and 
Future Prospects of Metalliferous Mines in the 
United Kingdom,” by Robert Hunt, second 
edition revised, with upwards of 230 illustra- 
tions; ‘‘ The Watchmaker’s Handbook: a Work- 
shop Companion for those who are engaged in 
Watch-making and the allied Mechanical Arts,” 
from the French of Claudius Saunier, translated 
by Julien Tripplin and Edward Rigg, second 
edition revised, with an appendix by Edward 
Rigg, numerous woodcuts and twelve copper 
plates; ‘‘Our Granite Industries,” by G. F. 
Harris; ‘‘ Tables, Memoranda and Calculated 
Results for Mechanics, Engineers, Architects, 
Builders, Surveyors,” &c., selected and arranged 
by Francis Smith, fourth edition ; ‘‘ Lockwood’s 
Builder’s and Contractor’s Price Book for 1888,” 
containing the latest prices of materials and 
labour in all trades connected with building, 
edited by F. T. W. Miller; ‘‘ The Boy’s Own 
Book : a Complete Encyclopaedia of Sports and 
Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative,”’ 
a new edition ; ‘‘ Merry Tales for Little Folks,” 
illustrated with more than 200 pictures, edited 
by Mdme. de Chatelaine, new edition. 

The following new volumes in Lockwood’s 
series of ‘‘Handybooks for Handicrafts” : 
‘‘The Mechanic’s Workshop Handybook,” a 
practical manual on mechanical manipulation, 
embracing information on various handicraft 
processes, useful notes, and miscellaneous 
memoranda, by Paul N. Hasluck, comprising 
about two hundred subjects; ‘‘The Model 
Engineer’s Handybook,” a practical manual 
embracing information on the tools, materials, 
appliances, and processes employed in con- 
structing model steam engines, by Paul N. 
Hasluck, with about one hundred illustrations ; 
‘The Cabinet Worker’s Handybook,” a prac- 
tical manual, embracing information on the 
tools, materials, appliances, and processes em- 
ployed in cabinet work, by Paul N. Hasluck, 
with about one hundred illustrations; ‘‘ The 
Clock Jobber’s Handybook,”’ a practical manual, 
embracing information on the tools, materials, 
appliances, and processes employed in cleaning, 
adjusting, and repairing clocks, by Paul N. 
Hasluck, with about one hundred illustrations. 

Also the following new editions in Weale’s 
‘* Rudimentary Scientific Series”: ‘‘ A Treatise 
on Mathematical Instruments, their Construc- 
tion, Adjustment, Testing, and Use concisely 
explained,” by J. F. Heather, new edition, 
with appendix, by A. T. Walmisley; ‘‘ The 
Mineral Surveyor's and Valuer’s Complete 
Guide,” by W. Lintern, second edition with an 
appendix on magnetic and angular surveying, 
with records of the peculiarities of needle dis- 
turbances; ‘‘ House Painting, Graining, Marb- 
ling, and Sign Writing,” with a course of 
elementary drawing and a collection of useful 
receipts, by Ellis A. Davidson, fifth edition, 
with coloured plates. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
In the last number of Mind Prof. W. James 
continues his discussion of the space problem 
by dealing with the special case of visual space. 








He is concerned to show here that according to 
his general theory the visual perception of 
space in all its dimensions is immediate, being 
based on sensations. But, unfortunately, he is 
unable, in the limits of his article, even to 
indicate the nature of these sensations. He 
succeeds, however, in putting forth a strong 
case against Helmholtz’s dictum that true 
sensations can never be overpowered and sup- 
pressed by intellectual and inferential processes. 
Next to this article comes a characteristic paper 
on ‘ Association and Thought,” by Mr. F. H. 
Bradley. Thecurrent psychological assumptions 
are too complicated for the essayist, and he 
seeks to simplify the science by reducing all 
its laws to one comprehensive principle. The 
attempt is ingenious and instructive, though 
it may be that the autkor, in reaching this prin- 
ciple, runs the risk of slipping into that territory 
of metaphysical hypotheses which he thinks it 
is the main business of the psychologist to shun. 
The remaining papers are—one on “‘ Knowledge 
and Idealisation,” by Prof. J. Dewey, and a 
second instalment of ‘Further Problems of 
Hypnotism,” by Mr. E. Gurney. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 


THE OLD EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE, NOW 
ERECTED ON THE HOE AT PLYMOUTH. 


Srrone guardian of the light, that hath withstood 
Thro’ myriad gruesome hours of curdling fear, 
Blaspheming winds, while horrible death drew 

near, 

*Mid ravening ocean in her deadliest moud ; 

Till the pale Christ seemed heedless on the rood, 
And vain the desperate prayers poured forth 

from dear 
Despairing lips ashore: thou standest here, 

Thy battles o’er, with sightless eyes that brood. 

Oh mighty one, set calm in all men’s sight, 

“— symbol and sign of what brave souls dare 
9, 
When our hearts fail us, lo! we turn to you, 

That held undaunted God’s best gift of light, 
Defying death, and terror’s loathsome crew, 

To aid lost souls in their despairing plight ! 


EVELYN PYNE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE NAME “ISIS,” 
Oxford: Sept. 7, 1887. 

I am surprised to see from Mr. Bradley’s 
letter, inthe AcADEMy of September 3, that it 
is still considered possible that Leland invented 
the name Isis for the Thames at Oxford, and 
the derivation of Tamesis from Thame and 
Isis. I thought at first that this might be only 
an oversight of Mr. Bradley’s; but on referring 
to Phillips’s Geology of Oxford, and the Valley of 
the Thames (p. 24), where the subject is dis- 
cussed at some length, I find the same view set 
forth in these words: 

** Tt is probable that Isis is a scholarly invention, 
a fancy of Leland, who, in his poem, entitled 
KYKNEION ASMA, or Swan Song, has very freely 
latinised many names of places on the banks of the 
river.”’ 

Mr. Bradley may be right or wrong in think- 
ing that ‘philological purpose is always 
present with Leland”; but in this case it is 
certain that Leland was only using a time- 
honoured name and quoting an already 
venerable ‘‘ derivation,”’ the existence of which 
goes back to a date at least 300 years earlier— 
to atime indeed anterior to the earliest date 
associated with academic Oxford. 

It is strange that, when so much has been 
written upon the history of Oxford and the 
Thames, and the names of both, that the 
information to be obtained from early maps has 
apparently not been exhausted. To one map 
of special importance I would call attention. 

The Abbreviatio Chronicorum of Matthew 
Paris is known to exist in a single MS. (Brit. 
Mus. Cott. MSS. Jul. D. VII.), which, accord- 
ing to Sir Frederick Madden, is undoubtedly 
the author’s autograph. This MS. contains 
(fol. 50b.) a map of Great Britain, which upon 
the same high authority is the handiwork of 
Matthew Paris, and must have been constructed 
about or before the middle of the thirteenth 
century. This map, which has been reproduced 
in facsimile in the National MSS. of Scotland, 
Part ii., Plate v. a., presents many interesting 
and some curious features, one of the latter 
being that the Naze, at the south-east of 
Essex, is erroneously taken as the south- 
east angle of England, with the necessary result 
that the estuary of the Thames and the whole 
of Kent are pushed round into the south coast, 
and the Thames consequently is made to run 
south-east instead of east, as if it had flowed from 
Gloucestershire to a point which would coincide 
with the coast of Sussex. Making allowance, 
however, for this initial error, the general 
course of the river is delineated with much 
accuracy. There is the great southern bend 
from Oxford by Reading to Henley, and the 
lesser bow from Maidenhead to Brentford 
and London. 

To the south-west of the mouth of the river, 
i.e, making allowance for the initial error, to 
the south, lies the island of Thanet; the next 
name is Sep/he, marked as a kind of semi- 
island between the Thames and the Medway; 
and then London, with Waltha to the north- 
east, and cenobiai sc? albani, the author’s own 
monastery, occupying as large @ space as 
London itself, to the north-west. About as 
far above London as this is above the mouth of 
the river, we see Windles/ho/res, and about as 
far again, we come to Oxon. But a little 
below Oxford the river is represented as 


branchiog, the two branches flowing nearly in 
the same line with each other, but in opposite 
directions, which, when the general error is 
eliminated, are from west by south and east by 
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north. The eastern branch, which rises near 
Dunestap and Sci Albani, is named on the map 
yse (with dotted y) ; and the western one, which 
rises not far from Bristol di, and the Auene, 
and has ferendi on its banks, is named tame. 
In other words, the upper Thames or Isis is 
named tame, and the Thame (for from its posi- 
tion, rising near Dunstable and St. Albans to 
the north of the Chilterns, its general course, 
and its confluence, it can be no other) is called 
yse. Ina lined-in space opposite the junction 
of the two branches is included the following 
sentence : 
“tame & 

yse fa 

ciunt tamise 

sicut Jor & 

dan fluuium Jordané.” 


It is possible that this is the actual source 
whence Leland obtained his information. An 
examination of maps subsequent to this, 
but earlier than Leland’s time, would show 
whether any connecting links can be found. 
Whence Matthew obtained the name yse and 
whether, as Leland says, it really was the 
British name of one of the tributaries of the 
river, we do not know ; nor do we know whether 
he himself first excogitated the etymology, or 
was merely reciting an explanation old even in 
his day. Dr. Murray has suggested to me that 
as one of the sources of the Thame is near 
Tring, at no great distance from St. Albans, the 
monks of that monastery may have known the 
name of this stream, and the fact that, though 
flowing in the opposite direction, it really 
becomes part of the Thames at length, and may 
have speculated on the connexion of the two 
named Tame and Tumyse or Tamise, and on the 
possibility of the other part of the river bearing 
another part of the name. This is, of course, 
quite possible; but it is, I think, evident that 
if the name yse was an invented one, the 
inventor was not the maker of the map, since 
he knew so little of the actual facts as to affix 
the name tame to the upper Thames, and yse 
to the Buckinghamshire stream—a strong proof 
that he at least did not associate the name 
tame with the river having its sources at Tring. 
It certainly looks as if he were merely recording, 
as something commonly known in his day, that 
two rivers, the tame and the yse, by their con- 
fluence formed the 7’amise or Thames, and were 
reputed to give it its name, though he himself 
had no personal knowledge which was the tame 
and which the yse. 

I must leave to those competent to discuss 
the derivation of yse the question whether it 
is, as Leland believed, a British name, or 
whether it can possibly be identified with an 
Old-English Use, ‘‘ Ouse.” But I confess toa 
strong disposition to think that this was a real 
name of the upper Thames. In opposition to 
the notion of Mr. Kerslake—that one and the 
same name was originally given to a river and all 
its branches—I find as a fact that the natural man 
usually gives a distinct name, not only to every 
branch, but to every distinct part, of a large river, 
which is clearly the natural and convenient way 
for the primary purpose of names. Instances 
will occur at once in the case of the Danube, 
Nile, Missouri, Orinoco, Niger, and Amazon. 
Even in our own country this is common, and 
a good instance was known to me at Mill Hill. 
There the various head-streams of the Brent 
have each a different name, Dollis’ Brook, 
Dean’s Brook, Silk Brook, &c.; not one is 
called the Brent. All the boys at Mill Hill 
School indeed knew from ordnance maps, &c., 
that the stream which rises between Moat 
Mount and Barnet Gate, sweeps round between 
Barnet and Totteridge, and crosses or rather 
takes possession of a bit of the road from Mill 
Hill to Finchley, was really the Brent; but to 
the natives it was merely ‘Dollis’, Brook.” 
And we know that several brooks with 





distinct names actually claim to be the 
real Thames Head. That the river was 
called Temese as far up as Cricklade in the 
time of Cnut only exemplifies what always 
happens. It is foreigners—new-comers with 
more general views and wider knowledge— 
that extend the main name to what they con- 
sider the very head. It was Mill Hill scholars, 
not natives, that called Dollis’ Brook the 
Brent. It is Europeans, not natives, that call 
the Joliba and Quarra the Niger, and carry 
the name of Nile up to the Victoria Nyanza. 
So, if the name Tamesis, Tamesa, Tamisa, or 
Temese, originally belonged only to the lower 
part of the river, below Oxford, or below 
Teddington even, new-comers and strangers 
would be sure to extend the name up as far as 
they could follow the stream. But the original 
distinct name of the upper part would also 
survive in local use, just as it does at the 
present day. We all know that the Jsis is 
only part of the Thames, but we find it con- 
venient to call it the Isis notwithstanding. 

Be this as it may, it is something to have 
shown that the name Yee or /se, the vernacular 
form of our ‘‘ Isis,” is no scholarly invention of 
the Renascence or fancy of the Elizabethan 
antiquaries, but was used bova fide, as the 
name of a part of the Thames 300 years earlier ; 
and that Leland was not etymologising or 
inventing names, but only quoting a name and 
a derivation that had been current at least 
since the times of the Angevin kings. 

HAROLD J. R. MuRRAY. 


P.S.—I have referred to the name of the 
Thames above as Tamesis, Tamesa, Tamisa, 
Tumise, and Temese. Caesar has Jamesis, and 
Tacitus has Tamesa, which is also the form in the 
ancient map commonly called Ptolemy’s. Latin 
dictionaries mark the e as short ; but Prof. Rhys 
tells me that the Welsh form, 7'afwys, can be 
got only from Latin Tamésis or Tamésa ; a still 
later form, J’amisa, is the source of the French 
Tamise. The Old-English Temese, according to 
Dr. Murray, also comes immediately from 
Tamisa, but tells nothing as to the length of 
the i, Isit not the fact that our spoken name, 
Tems, is the Old-English Temese, Temse, while 
our written name is from French Jamise, with 
Th for T as frequent in names from French ? 
Robert of Gloucester, about 1300, has Jemese, 
and Wyntoun, about 1430, has Tamyse, Tamys. 
It would be interesting to see a catena of the 
historical forms of the word. Has anybody 
collected them ? H. J. R. M. 








THE CELTIC NAME OF ‘‘ OXFORD.” 

Oxford: Sept. 11, 1887. 
It may interest some of your correspondents 
to know that three Welsh MSS., belonging to 
the earlier half of the thirteenth century, speak 
of Oxford as Rhy/Jychein, i.e., ‘ford of oxen.” 
If the name of Oxford had been Celtic, is it 
likely that it should have been forgotten as 

early as 1220 by the Welsh themselves ? 
J. GWENOGVRYN EVANS. 








ON TEACHING ENGLISH.” 
Firth College, Sheffield: Sept. 12, 1837. 

It is not indeed without great trepidation 
that a critic with small claim to be heard would 
venture to give unblushing publicity to views 
at variance with Dr. Bain’s; and I should aot 
have placed myself in the way of so powerful 
an opponent if I had not some confidence in my 
caus2. My whole quarrel with Dr. Bain’s 
method of teaching English is that, instead of 
doing what it professes to do, it is likely to 
discourage students and destroy whatever 
enthusiasm for a great author may be roused by 
the reading of him and the endeavour to under- 
stand him. For this reason Dr. Bain’s Teaching 
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English seems to me a far more notable book 
than his revised English Composition and 
Rhetoric, though I am not surprised to learn 
that the labour spent on the former was less by 
ten times than that bestowed on the latter. 

If Dr. Bain is really content with what he 
calls a ‘‘ vulgar, grovelling, and utilitarian” 
view, and thinks that teaching English mesns 
merely teaching people how to speak their own 
language well, &c., why on earth does he 
take what are admittedly among the very 
greatest works of their kind and use them as 
shocking examples? Is it wonderful that he 
should provoke protests against such a base 
use of masterpieces? Is this the method likely 
to make English youth understand what great 
English writers have written? If Dr. Bain’s 
work had merely been another ‘‘ Every man his 
own Poet and Essayist,” I should not have 
placed my skin in jeopardy of his beating. 

How could a reviewer examine any but a very 
few of the pronouncements of his author? One 
could not do better to back’s one’s opinion of 
the professor’s method than by showing to what 
dreary absurdities of criticism that method 
seemed to lead; and appeal must necessarily be 
made to such parts of the 156 pages of criticism 
as best show what right by insight and sym- 
pathy the critic has to be the guide of English 
youths to a knowledge of their own tongue, or 
what iswritten init. If the critic’s critic finds that 
Dr. Bain has very little insight and sympathy, he 
must say so. I have at least as much fellow- 
feeling with the student as Dr. Bain; and I 
am very thankful that I read the authors he 
anatomises in his frigid way before their disjecta 
membra were tossed hither and thither by such 
critical tools. Dr. Bain is quite mistaken in 
supposing that I ‘‘detest analysis”; only 
analysis is not anatomy. Certainly it is not in 
the dissecting room or butcher’s shop that 
men’s eyes are taught to rest with pleasure on 
beauty of animal form. The power to break a 
thing up is notoriously not the power to com- 
bine its parts. Macaulay has a remark to make 
on this point which is very pertinent to the 
present discussion. 


‘‘ Tn all the branches of physical or moral science,”’ 
says he in his essay on Dryden, ‘‘ which admit of 
perfect analysis, he who can resolve will be able to 
combine. But the analysis which criticism can 
effect of poetry is necessarily imperfect. One 
element must for ever elude its researches; and 
that is the very element by which poetry is 
poetry.”’ 

What that is I cannot well say; but I am sure 
that Dr. Bain’s critical method turns the finest 
poetry into the most jejune prose. 

Dr. Bain complains that I, in common with 
others, have objected to his treatment of Bacon. 
Now if, as he says, the sole question before us 
in regard to the Essays is ‘‘ How far is the work 
fitted to be a textbook in the instruction of 
youth ?” may I point out that his own book is 
entitled ‘‘On Teaching English,” and that Dr. 
Bain’s view of the ethics of Bacon’s Essays has 
nothing at all to do with a proper understand- 
ing and enjoyment of them. Who cares for the 
consistency or inconsistency of Milton’s theo- 
logy when he reads Paradise Lost? Why, if 
anything is of importance outside an under- 
standing of the Essays themselves, no lesson 
could be more informing than the contrast 
between the moral ideals of our own day and 
those which Bacon’s treatment of his subject 
shows to have been common in the society in 
which he lived and was honoured. And surely 
that itself should make the Essays valuable in 
Dr. Bain’s eyes. But no; Bacon was careless 
in his use of synonyms ; and be has been super- 
seded. 

Whether Bacon meant said and and I leave 
to be decided by Bacon and those who take his 
essay as it stands. Whatever carelessness 
Elizabethan writers may betray in their use of 





Latin-derived synonyms, they are not likely to 
have written said when they meant asked or 
and when they really meant but. ‘To set a 
student to ‘“‘correct’”’ such things as these is 
to bid him put his eyes in his pocket and to 
transfer his brains, as Mr. Swinburne might 
say, to the ends of his fingers. Anyhow, one 
may prefer to be wrong in Bacon’s company 
rather than right with his critic. 

I must leave it to the readers of Dr. Bain, 
and I hope they will be many, to decide between 
us as to whether every one of his lessons might 
not be as well illustrated from current literature 
as from the great men whom Dr. Bain would 
amend for his class. I venture to hold that the 

atest sin a teacher of English can commit 
ol he commits it too often) is to disgust his 
students with their author, making him a task- 
master in their eyes. If Dr. Bain does not 
condemn in general the use of unmutilated 
works of some of our greatest writers, the 
impression made by his book on myself and 
many others was very different from his 
intentions. In any case, his method seems to 
limit us to the class use of a very few, and those 
not the greatest, and to give us, for example, 
Sir Arthur Helps, whose writings I greatly 
respect, instead of Bacon, whose writings I 
respect much more, 

P. A. BARNETT. 








THE STOWE MISSAL. 
Mitchelstown : Sept. 2, 1887. 

As my critic, in his letters in the ACADEMY 
of July 9 and July 16, has not essayed to 
substantiate his statement that Maelruain of 
Tallaght was a bishop, his contention respecting 
the date of the Stowe Missal is proved to be 
baseless. I was, accordingly, prepared to find 
that his ‘‘share in this controversy” was 
brought to a conclusion. It was quite in 
keeping to leave Mr. Warren, who followed 
him so blindly, in the lurch. 

‘* He fled full soon on the first of June, 
But he bade the rest keep fighting.” 
His valedictory ‘‘ views” shall, therefore, be 
dealt with summarily. 

1. Lelachit. No attempt has been made to 
meet the fatal objection to this reading, 
namely, that it involves a fact unknown in Irish 
palaeography—a capital placed between small 
letters in the same word. What is here taken 
to be the cross stroke of a¢ is the contraction 
mark attached to h. 

A root tluc was unknown to Zeuss (@. C., 
p. 869) and Nigra (Gloss. Hib., p. 33). The 
following forms point to a root lach, rather 
than to Nigra’s /uch: todlaigersa, Ml. 38 ¢; 
duntlaichersa, ib. 44c¢; dorothlaigh, Trip., 
Eg. p. 5; durothlaigestar, ib. p. 18; tod- 
laigthe, Ml. 21 b; atlaichthe, ib. 49 a; atlaigthi, 
ib. 36b; atlaigthe, Trip, Eg. p. 32; atligid, 
Wb. 27b; atligthe, ib. 14 ¢. 

2. Inturtur. The impossibility of this read- 
ing is shown by the fact that the ?’s are joined, 
signifying that the contraction is formed by 
syncope. The portion represented by the cypher 
overhead must accordingly be placed between 
both ?¢’s in writing the full form. Now the 
contraction for ra, it is well known, consists of 
two curved strokes. As there are but two, not 
four, of such marks here, it is hard to see 
how anyone with the facsimile before him could 
conclude from my account, as this critic does, 
that the MS. has “the compendium for ra over 
each of the ¢’s.”” The lection, therefore, must 
be intrat. The meaning is quite clear; the 
eucharistic bread was brought in processionally. 

3. Immabred. The objections to this lection 
are the lengthening of the contraction, the 
absence of n, and the elision of e. Hereare the 
respective solutions. ‘‘A line,’ O’Donovan 
writes, ‘‘drawn across the letters b, /, h, or n, 
denotes that the syllable is contracted, which 





_ ** 


must be determined by the grammar or the 
sense’ (Ir. Gram., p. 431). Helided: erbrath, 
Sg. 220a; sandheal Ml. 45a; adropred, Wb. 
154; atamroipred, Ml. 44c,. N omitted: 
araber biuth, Ml. 46 b, araberat biuth, ib. 50d. 

‘‘The corresponding passage in the Lebar 
Brecc” is notoriously corrupt and unmeaning. 
The section followiag in the Stowe copy 
explains on whom the persecution was inflicted, 
namely, on the prophets and others. Now, who 
ever, until this critic arose, heard of such a pro- 
lepsis as the pronoun expressed in one sentence, 
and what it stands for placed in the next? 
And, admitting this, is it not a brilliant feat of 
scholarship to restrict the application of the 
pronoun by half? IJmmabred, of course, is the 
only possible reading—(the persecution) thut 
was inflicted ; a general statement, which imme- 
diately after is explained in detail. 

4, Occo, ‘by them.” Occu, I am told, is not 
occo. No doubt; nor is etarro, etarru; nor leo, 
lew; nor treo, treu. But, for all that, the o-forms 
can signify the same thing as the w-forms. ‘‘And, 
if it were, it could not possibly mean by them, 
using by to express the agent.” But Mr, 
Whitley Stokes does not agree with this, ‘* Ad- 
hanntar tenid occa, fire is kindled by him; 
dernad recles aicesium, a cell was built by him ” 
(Three Homilies, pp. 21, 111). 


’Tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar. 


5. Psalm dagrad, I am informed, could only 
signify ‘‘a psalm of two steps”; and not a 
psalm chanted antiphonally, as I explained in 
a note. By the same rule, fer graith, in the 
Tract, can only mean ‘‘man of step’; noe 
ngraith cecalsi, ‘nine steps of the church”; and 
Communion was administered “to all under- 
steps,” do hwilib fogradaib ! 

This liturgist now thinks psalm digrad means 
‘* psalm of degrees,” one of the fifteen gradual 
psalms, cxix,-cxxxiii. (Vulg.). But, in his haste 
**to revert to his former version,”’ he has over- 
looked the pertinent fact that the excerpts 
prescribed in the Missal are (taking them in 
the order given) civ. 4, civ. 1-3, cxviii. 14, 
ciii, 32 ! He has been led, he tells us, to this 
precious result by the expression xii. yalmi 
graduum, in the Book of Armagh, 21 b 2, 
which he has lately noticed. ‘‘Ex uno disce.” 
There is no such expression, The writer in the 
Book of Armagh, I am happy to say, was not 
such a Biblical blunderer. The reading is xu 
[quindecim] yalmi graduum, as I verified with 
my own eyes three years ago. 

But see how happy the illustration is; for 
the fifteen gradual psalms are mentioned in 
that place not in connexion with the Mass, 
but to be chanted after the 140th, 73rd, and 
118th (Vulg.), in going to and returning from 
the reliquary (Sargifagum) of the martyrs every 
Sunday in Armagh. 

6. Iam asked where I find nn in trinitas to 
correspond with the nn (nd) of the Irish 
trindoit. I answer: nowhere. The nn in 
trinnoit arises from gemination of the liquid. 
My critic’s Low-Latin tritas may fitly pair 
with his gradum, grado. For me,I am tied 
down to deal with actual, not hypothetical, 
vocables. 

7. Atnopuir. ‘Grammar and the context” 
now, it appears, show that ¢¢ stands, not for 
calicem, but for panem. But, mark the alter- 
native conclusion—the consecration formu'a 
was not pronounced over the chalice ! 

‘“‘In Old-Irish n never means them.” Here, 
again, Mr. Whitley Stokes says the contrary. 
“The author [of the Homilies] has obviously often 
drawn from older and purer sources [than Middle- 
[rish]. This is clear from his frequent use of 
the infixed pronouns” (ubi sup., p. viii.). Of 
these infixed pronouns we have on the next 
page, under Pl. 3: ‘“ro-n-bsist, p. 32.” At 
the reference the translation is “he baptized 
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them.” It is unnecessary after this to give 
examples from Old-Irish MSS. 

Obice (nom. gen.) and obli (dat. accus.) are the 
Trish for panis; (de) pane, panem in the 
Tract. The forms are feminine. It is novel 
doctrine that the gender of pronouns is to be 
determined not by the native words which 
they stand for, but by the foreign equivalents. 

Finally, as one living word is worth a thousand 
theoretical forms, had the writer intended to 
express the masc. sg., he would have employed 
adidnopuir, just as bis countrymen, who glossed 
the commentary of St. Columbanus, wrote adid- 
nopair (M1. 66 b). : 

8. Stellae. With regard to this word, I think 
it necessary to reiterate my conclusion from 
data that have not been disputed. ‘‘ Stiall, 
gen. steill (cf. Niall, gen. Neill), accordingly, 
not alone holds its ground, but, it may be 
added, is capable of application to Notlaic Steill 
(L. B., 10a, 261b).” The logic that evolves 
the conclusion that O’Donovan did not render 
steill by fragment is worthy of the cause. That 
great scholar translated the Irish original for 
Dr. Reeves, whom this critic would fain belittle. 
In the text, however, notlaic steill was not 
turned word for word into English, but ex- 
pressed by “Epiphany.” Thereupon, a note was 
appended, explaining the substitution of ‘‘ Epi- 
phany” for ‘Christmas of the fragment.” 
What is this, let me ask, but a justification on 
O’Donovan’s part for replacing the literal 
rendering by the conventional equivalent ? 

9. Maile. The necessity for the quotations 
from the Book of Armagh will be appreciated 
when it is borne in mind that (as this critic 
admits is possible) I did not say the Bishop of 
Ardagh was mentioned in that ‘MS. The 
aptness of the extract from Whately will be 
fully realised when I state, what I assumed 
was well-known to Mr. Warren, that the 
Patrician Documents (Lib. Ar., fol. 2-20) were 
published, part in 1882 and part in 1884. 

Of the two authorities adduced to prove that 
the name of the first Bishop of Ardagh was 
indeclinable, the ‘‘Four Masters” have been 
abandoned. The scribe of the second, Rawl. 
B. 512, was, however, we are now assured, 
a ‘‘ careful and learned person.” 

Well, there is lying before me a transcript 
of the four opening pages of that MS., 
executed by a scholar whose competence 
this disputant will not attempt to gainsay. 
The following exhibit the ‘careful and 
learned person” as a Latinist: eclesie aque 
(ecclesiaeque), populis Israel captus, in hoc 
mundum, literiam (literam), His fidelity as 
copyist is shown in pecaid (as gen. sg.), le 
(corrupted to re), dar and tre governing the 
dative in place of the accusative. 

Laeth a taebi, however, caps the climax. Mr. 
Whitley Stokes, I know, thinks it iscorrect. It 
is, he says, “‘ literally half of tts side, seems'to 
mean parallel passage ’’ (ubi sup., p. 135). Toibe, 
as genitive of toch, will prove a novelty to Irish 
scholars. If, as I learn, my late opponent is 
the editor of the ‘‘ Rolls edition of this work,” 
I shall, at the risk of carrying a second owl to 
Athens, furnish him with the correct reading 
and rendering of the phrase. The lection is 
leth atdibthe (Sg. 29b), and it signifies the page 
(lit. half) of adherence: the place from which 
the text that heads the homily is taken. 

Once again, we are presented with nom. gen, 
dat. Mel: this time from the Liber Hymnorum. 
Had the examples been taken from the Hymns, 
they had, perhaps, been something to the 
purpose. But they occur in the Glosses! Let 
us take an instance from Trinity College, the 
older, copy. The gloss on Mac Caille (l. 13, 
Brogan’s Hymn) opens thus: idon, mac mathair 
side do epscop Mel. The scribe or glossarist, 
whichever you will, was, namely, such a ‘‘careful 
and learned person” as not to know that the 
gen. sg. of mathir, mother, was mathar, not 





mathair, What a decisive authority to deter- 
mine declensional forms of the seventh or eighth 
century ! 

I am challenged to produce an instance of 
Mael for Mel. To show the reality of these 
heroics, why has not the same demand been 
formulated with regard to Moel for Mel, and 
Mail for Mel; and, to go to the root, where 
has this disputant found me alleging that Mel 
is an Old-Irish form ? 

The assertion that the name of the first bishop 
of Ardagh was foreign I had to put aside 
as a mere dictum. In reply, I am told he 
was a ‘Strathclyde Briton—a son of one of 
St. Patrick’s sisters.”” These particulars, how- 
ever, are as well authenticated as the episcopacy 
of Abbot Maelruain of Tallaght. 

10. Ruen. The founder of Lothra, I said, 
was called Ruan, the gen. being Ruain = Ruen. 
Whereupon I am challenged to produce a single 
instance of Ruen from an Irish MS. older than 
the fifteenth century. The reliquary containing 
the very MS. we are dealing with was redeco- 
rated and reinscribed in the fourteenth century. 
The author of the inscriptions, I suppose it will 
be adwitted, knew the pronunciation of the 
patron’s name. Well, he employs the genitive 
Ruaein. (For the insertion of i, cf. griein, Lib. 
Ar. 18a 2.) Now, is not this a formidable 
antagonist ! 

11. Aedocht, Lib. Ar. 1722. “4A is the 
poss. pronoun, 3 sg. written, as usual, as a pro- 
clitic before edocht.’’ Here are the places con- 
taining the word. Coibse Fetha Fio ocus 
aedocht, 17a2; birt (Aed) edocht; adopart 
Aed aidacht ocus achenel ocus a eclis; faccab 
Aed aidacht, 18 b1. Now, in the first place, 
the grammatical sequence of No. 1 is coibse 
ocus aedocht F. F., where the absence of the 
pronoun before coibse proves the same with 
respect to aedocht. Secondly, the proclitic is 
wanting in Nos. 2, 3, 4, though they require it 
quite as much as No. 1. Thirdly, if the author 
intended the a of aedocht for a pronoun, he 
would not have written it as a proclitic, but 
placed the word apart, as in a eclis, to avoid 
misconception. B. MacCarrtuy. 


P.S.—I omitted to note, at p. 198, that Deus, 
qui nos, placed by Moelcaich on the lower 
margin of fol. 14b, is the first Collectio of a 
Missa Dominicalis (lxxix.) in the Gothic Missal. 
The sole variant is et before a. B. M. C, 





SCIENCE, 


SOME BOOKS ON ASSYRIOLOGY., 


An Assyrian Manual. By D. G. Lyon. 
(Chicago: The American Publication Society 
of Hebrew.) Prof. Lyon’s book is an en- 
couraging proof that the study of Assyrian, 
however languishing may be its present condi- 
tion in England, is beginning to be actively 
pursued in America. The establishment of a 
Chair of Assyriology at Harvard, and the 
lectures of Prof. Haupt at the Johns Hopkins 
University, have already begun to bear fruit. 
Those who are learning Assyrian can no longer 
complain of the want of a text-book, which 
shall not only supplement the instruction of a 
teacher, but also, if need be, take his place. A 
manual, or reading-book of the kind was much 
required. The reading-lessons at the end of 
my Elementary Assyrian Grammar, and in Mr. 
Budge’s Assyrian Texts, carried the learner only 
a little way. I have learnt from experience 
that they were not numerous enough to do 
more than indicate-the mode in which the 
inscriptions must be read, while the absence of 
a vocabulary was a serious drawback to their 
usefulness. This want of a vocabulary was 
naturally all the more felt in the case of a 
language which still remains without a dic- 
tionary. Prof. Lyon has consequently performed 
a useful piece of work in publishing his Manual, 





and he has performed it in a thoroughly 
efficient manner. The texts are well selected, 
and graduated in difficulty; the notes upon 
them are just what are wanted ; and the vocabu- 
lary, the compilation of which must have 
involved much labour, is worthy of all praise. 
The main and essential portion of the book can 
be heartily recommended. I cannot say as 
much for the introductory pages, which had 
been better away. The sketch of Assyrian 
grammar which they contain is meagre, and 
not always very clear, and the attempt to 
introduce a new system of nomenclature for 
the tenses of the verb is unfortunate. Nothing is 
gained by it, and that sense of distinctness is 
lost which is all-important to the learner. In 
a practical grammar, clear and intelligible 
terms are absolutely necessary, even though they 
may fall short of scientific exactitude. 
Generally, however, Prof. Lyon shows too little 
originality in his grammatical ideas. He writes 
as if the decipherment of the Assyrian texts had 
been the discovery of the Leipzig school, and 
as if outside that school there were no salvation. 
Thus he adopts the thoroughly erroneous 
transcription of the Assyrian s, which implies a 
strange ignorance of phonetic facts, and is 
founded on the use of diacritical marks, supposed 
to givea more scientific appearance to the system 
of transliteration, even though the precise pho- 
netic value ofthemisunknown. Equally question- 
able is the endeavour to distinguish the long 
from the short vowels in the transliteration of 
Assyrian words. As M. Halévy has remarked, it 


is dangerous to try to be more exact than the 


Assyrians themselves; and where they have 
not indicated the length of the vowels, it is 
better for us also not to do so, at all events in 
the present stage of our knowledge. More- 
over, what is imagined to be a long vowel is 
frequently only an accented one. But accen- 
tuation is a subject which does not seem to be 
in favour at Leipzig. I dgubt whether the 
syllabary prefixed to the grammar will be of 
much use to the student. As soon as he has 
learnt the elementary characters it would be 
better for him to face the whole syllabary so 
far as it is known, rather than mere fragments 
of it. My own syllabary still remains the 
most complete yet published; but the twelve 
years that have elapsed since its compilation 
imperatively denna its revision and enlarge- 
ment. If Prof. Lyon will undertake the task 
and find a publisher the materials I have 
collected for the work are at his disposal. In 
what I have said, I hope I shall not be con- 
sidered to have spoken with undeserved asperity. 
But, in justice to my predecessors and contem- 
poraries, I cannot but protest against the 
introduction into America of that besetting 
sin of many German scholars—the inability or 
refusal to read or take note of anything beyond 
their own school or clique. That the contrary 
practice is not inconsistent with the highest 
independence and originality is shown by the 
example of Prof. Haupt. Apart from the few 
introductory pages, however, I can warmly 
recommend Prof. Lyon’s Manual. In a pro- 
gressive study like Assyrian, it is, of 
course, inevitable that his vocabulary may here 
and there need correction and addition ; giparu, 
for example, means “ a corn-field,” gisallatu is 
‘‘a ravine,” kamdsu ‘‘to keep oneself,” while 
the note of interrogation may be removed after 
‘‘ exalt ” as the signification of dalalu, Zimmern 
having made a curious mistake in his explana- 
tion of this word. But such corrections only 
prove that the study of Assyrian is in a healthy 
condition, those who pursue it having each a 
little store of knowledge of his own which he 
is ready to add to the common stock. The 
larger the number of students the greater will 
be the progress of our knowledge, and the 
publication of this Manual has removed one of 
the chief obstacles to their increase, 
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Les Inscriptions Babyloniennes du Wadi- 
Brissa. By H. Pognon. (Paris: Vieweg.) 


M. Pognon’s contributions to Assyriology are 
rare, but always acceptable. He is a good 
Semitic scholar, and brings an independent 
judgment to bear on the interpretation of the 
inscriptions. In the present instance his con- 
tribution is exceptionally interesting. Four 
years ago he had the good fortune to discover 
inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar carved on the 
rocks of the Wadi Brissa, on the eastern 
slopes of the Lebanon, not far from the village 
of Hermel and the banks of the Orontes, and 
about two days’ journey from Tripoli of Syria. 
The inscription on the right of the road is in 
what M. Pognon calls archaic cuneiform 
characters, that on the left in cursive characters. 
Close to the first is a basrelief, now destroyed, 
representing a man standing like the hero 
Gisdhubar and seizing an animal by the leg. 
he second inscription is also accompanied by 
a basrelief in which a man is standing before 
a tree. The man wears a tiara ‘‘of a very 
curious form, which differs entirely from the 
Assyrian tiara.” The inscriptions have been 
wantonly mutilated; but a second visit to the 
spot enabled M. Pognon to take squeezes and 
copies of what is left. These he has edited 
with a translation and a commentary. Those 
who may expect to find in them an account of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s campaign against Judah will 
be disappointed. It is only in the ninth 
column of the cursive text that any reference 
is made to civil affairs ; and here, unfortunately, 
only the commencement of the lines is pre- 
served. Elsewhere, the kiug confines him- 
self to pious invocations of the gods, and an 
account of the temples he built to them in 
Babylon with the help of the cedar-wood of 
Lebanon, together with a list of their festivals 
and the food and drink he offered to them. 
Among the wines is mentioned that of Helbon. 
In fact the inscriptions are little more than a 
duplicate of that engraved by Nebuchadnezzar 
on the northern bank of the Nahr-el-Kelb, near 
Beyrout, of which portions only are preserved. 
M. Pognon’s translations are usually full of 
scholarly and acute observations. But his 
absence from Europe on consular business and 
his intermittent studies of the cuneiform 
inscriptions have prevented him from following 
closely the course of recent Assyriological 
literature or acquiring that intimate acquain- 
tance with the inscriptions which only a long 
and continuous experience of them can produce. 
Hence it is that he makes such slips as the 
translation of passuru by ‘‘ table” instead of 
“dish” and of partsu by ‘ habitation” instead 
of ‘‘command,” that he asks why erinu is 
rendered ‘‘ cedar” in forgetfulness of the fact 
that the erinw is described as the tree of 
Lebanon, or that he confounds together ideo- 
grapbs and Accadian words, with the result of 
denying the existence of the latter altogether. 
What is still more curious is that he further 
confounds the use of ideographs and of those 
rarer values of characters which the scribes of 
the later period delighted to employ. Thus he 
tells us, first of all, that the representation of 
the word sa-duk or ‘‘ daily sacrifice’ by the 
two characters the more ordinary values of 
which are di and ka is an ideographic mode of 
writing, and secondly, that being an ideo- 
graphic mode of writing, it is an ‘‘ intentional 
disfigurement ” of the Assyrian word! Why it 
should be a ‘‘disfigurement” at all, even 
supposing that it had been an ideographic mode 
of writing; is not easy to see, An Assyrio- 
logist who can speak thus has still much to 
learn, But we may hope that the interesting 
and well-arranged volume M. Pognon has 
just given us is an earnest that he will devote 
a larger portion of his scholarship and ability 
than he has hitherto done to the study of the 
Assyrian texts. In that case he will at aj) 





events find that the representative of saduk in 
the way mentioned above is neither ‘‘ Accadian,”’ 
nor ‘‘ideographic,” nor even ‘‘the intentional 
disfigurement” of an Assyrian word. 

Tableau comparé des Ecritures Babylonienne 
et Assyrienne. By A. Amiaud and L. Méchi- 
neau. (Paris: Leroux.) Messrs. Amiaud and 
Méchineau have accomplished a work for which 
Assyrian scholars will be grateful. One of the 
difficulties connected with the study of the 
Assyrian inscriptions is that the forms of the 
characters employed in them vary according to 
locality and age. The forms used in modern 
printed books are those of the official script 
of Assyria, which was practically confined to a 
single class—that of the scribes—and conse- 
quently changed but little from the fourteenth 
century before our era down to the date of 
the destruction of Nineveh. In Babylonia, 
however, where education was more widely 
spread, such a stereotyped official script did 
not exist. Handwritings were almost as 
numerous as they would be in our modern days, 
and add greatly to the difficulty of deciphering 
the texts which they embody. From time to 
time one of these handwritings became for a 
while an official script, and antiquarian zeal 
not unfrequently revived the obsolete and com- 
plicated forms of the archaic period. As might 
have been expected, such “ archaistic” forms 
are often far more complicated than the real 
forms they proposed to imitate; the forms 
found, for example, on a cylinder of Antiochus 
Soter would have proved as puzzling to the 
Babylonians of the early epoch as they did to 
the readers to whom they were addressed. 
Such ‘ Black-letter” forms of cuneiform script 
were used now and then in Assyria as well as in 
Babylonia, more especially after the conquest 
of the southern kingdom by the Assyrians. It 
was only in Babylonia, however, that a really 
accurate knowledge of the older forms of 
writing was retained; at all events we find the 
scribes of Nineveh sometimes confounding two 
Babylonian characters together when copying 
a Babylonian text, or frankly confessing that 
they do not understand the character before 
them. From this it will be seen that in many 
cases, if not in the majority, the greatest 
possible differences existed between the older 
and later forms of the characters as well as 
between the forms employed in Babylonia and 
those used in the royal library of Nineveh. It 
is only very gradually that Assyrian scholars 
have been able to identify the more unusual 
forms; indeed, there are still certain archaic 
characters which defy identification. More than 
one attempt has been made to give a list of 
the archaic and Babylonian varieties of the 
cuneiform signs. Lenormant published a list 
in autotype,and M. Ménant has printed anotber 
in his Manuel dela Langue Assyrienne. Useful 
as those lists have been, in the absence of any- 
thing more complete, they have not aimed at 
representing more than five varieties of each 
character, while they have necessarily been 
distanced by the progress of Assyriological re- 
search, The monuments of Tel-loh, which 
have been brought to Europe since the publica- 
tion of the last edition of M. Ménant’s work, 
have alone increased very largely our knowledge 
of the archaic forms of cuneiform writing. Mr. 
Amiaud has taken a prominent part in the de- 
cipherment of these monuments, and it is to 
his acumen that the identification of many of 
the characters found upon them isdue. The 
volume, therefore, which we owe to him and 
his collaborator may be trusted to contain as 
many variant forms of a character as are 
known to-day. In looking through the book 
I have been struck by one unexpected fact. 
In most instances the oldest form of a charac- 
ter which we know is as widely different 
from the original picture represented by it as 
are the latest forms met with in Babylonian and 





Assyrian texts. Not only is the character 
already cuneiform, the primitive curves ard 
connected lines having become angular and 
broken, but itis generelly quite impossible to 
tell any longer what is the object intended to 
be depicted. The hieratic characters of Egypt 
have departed less widely from their primitive 
pictorial forms than have the earliest speci- 
mens of cuneiform writing with which we are 
acquainted. And yet the monuments of Tel- 
loh, upon which these degenerated heiroglyphs 
occur, go back to the fourth millennium before 
our era, and still preserve a reminiscence of the 
vertical direction in which Chaldean writing, 
like that of China, originally ran. It is true 
that in some cases we can still trace the linea- 
ments of the primitive hieroglyphs, and can 
thus learn, for instance, that the inventors of 
the writing were a circumcised race who 
worshipped the stars, regarded destiny as a 
flying bird, and symbolised the act of walking 
by the human leg; but as a general rule the 
almost entire obliteration of the original pic- 
ture is complete. Can anything show more 
clearly the vast antiquity of the origin of 
writing and culture in the alluvial valley of 
the Euphrates ? A. H. SAyYcE. 








THE FINNIC ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. 


Ar the meeting of the British Association at 
Manchester on Friday, September 2, Canon Isaac 
Taylor read a paper on ‘‘ The Primitive Seat 
of the Aryans,’”’ in which he discussed recent 
theories as to the region in which the Aryan race 
originated, and advanced a new theory as to the 
relation of the Aryan and pre-Aryan races of 
Europe. A few years ago the theory advocated by 
Pott, Lassen, and Max Miiller, which made the 
highlands of Oentral Asia the cradle of the Aryans, 
wasreceived with general acquiescence, the only pro- 
test ofnotecomingfromDr. Latham, who urged that 
the Asiatic hypothesis was mere assumption based 
on no shadow of proof. The recent investigations 
of Fick, Geiger, Ouno, Penka, and Schrader, have 
brought about an increasing conviction that the 
origin of the Aryan race must be sought not in 
Central Asia but in Northern Europe. These 
writers have urged that the evidence of language 
shows that the primitive Aryans must have in- 
habited a forest-clad country in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, covered during a prolonged winter with 
snow, the vegetation consisting largely of the fir, 
the birch, the beech, the oak, the willow, and the 
hazel, while the fauna comprised the beaver, the 
wolf, the fox, the hare, the elk, the deer, the eel, 
the lobster, the seal, and the salmon—conditions 
which restrict us to a region north of the Alps and 
west of a line drawn from Dantzig to the Black 
Sea. The primitive Aryan type seems to have 
been that of the Scandinavian and North German 
peoples —dolichocephalic, tall, with white akin, 
fair hair, and blue eyes; and those darker and 
shorter races of Eastern and Southern Europe who 
speak Aryan languages are mainly of Iberian or 

uranian blood, having acquired their Aryan speech 
from Aryan conquerors. The tendency in historic 
times has been to migration from north to south : 
the inhabitants of the fertile and sunny regions of 
Southern Europe, where the conditions of life are 
easy, having no inducements to migrate to the in- 
hospitable North. Moreover in central Asia we 
find no vestiges of any people of the pure Aryan 
type, while the bg rape Aryan vocabulary points 
to the fauna and flora of Northern Europe rather 
than to that of Central Asia. Fair races have a 
greater tendency to become dark in a southern 
clime than dark races to become fair in northern 
regions, as is proved by the fact that the dark com- 
plexion of the polar peoples, sueh as the Eskimo, the 
Lapps, and the Samojeds, has been unaffected 
by their sojourn for uncounted centuries in the 

orth, while the noble classes in the Mediterranean 
lands were formerly lighter in colour than at 
present. A vast body of evidence, of which the 
foregoing is a b-ief summary, has been adduced to 
show that Northern Europe rather than Central 
Asia was the home of the undivided Aryan race. 
But the Aryans must have had forefathers from 
whom they were developed, and the inquiry 
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suggests itself—What could this race have been? 
A Semitic, an Iberian, an Egyptian, a Chinese, a 
Turkic,ora Mongolic parentage is out of the question ; 
and Canon Taylor proceeded to show that both from 
the anthropological and the linguistic point of 
view the Finnic people come closest to the Aryans, 
and are the only existing family of mankind from 
which the Aryans could have been evolved. The 
Tchudic branch of the Finnic family approaches 
very nearly to what we must assume to have been the 
primitive Aryan type. The Tchuds are either 
mesocephalic or dolichocephalic. They are a tall 
race, the hair yellow, reddish, or light brown, the 
skin white, while blue or grey eyes are usual. 
As we go eastward from the Baltic we find 
that the Ugro-Finnic tribes approximate more and 
more to the Turko-Tatar ethnic type, just as when 
we go southward the southern Aryans conform 
increasingly to the Iberian type. Hence iu the 
Baltic provinces of Russia we discover what seems 
to be the centre of dispersion—a region where the 
ethnic characteristics of Finns and Aryans do not 
greatly differ. Of this fact only two explanations 
are possible. Either the Baltic Finns have been 
Aryanised in blood, while retaining their Finnic 
speech—a hypothesis supported by no evidence, 
and in itself improbable—or else we have here in 
their original seats a survival of the people from 
whom the Aryans were evolved. Anthropological 
considerations tend therefore to show that the 
Aryans are an improved race of Finns, while on 
the other hand the Finnic speech approaches more 
nearly than any other to the Aryan, and is the 
only family of speech from which the Aryan 
languages can have been evolved. Theonly argu. 
ment for deriving the proto-Aryans from Central 
Asia was the belief that Sanskrit comes the nearest 
to the primitive Aryan speech. It is now believed 
that the Lithuanian, a Baltic language, represents a 
more primitive form of Aryan speech than 
Sanskrit, and hence the argument formerly adduced 
in support of the hypothesis that the Aryans 
originated in Central Asia becomes an argument 
in favour of Northern Europe. The separation of 
the Aryan from the Finnic races must have taken 
place at a period so remote that we cannot expect 
to find any marked identity in their vocabulary. 
The words common to the Aryan and Finnic 
tongues are, for the most part, loan words. But 
the words denoting the primary relations of life, 
the names for father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother and sister, can hardly be loan words; and 
these are substantially identical in the Finnic and 
Aryan languages. ‘The same is the case with a 
few of the numerals, the pronouns, and the names 
for some of the primary necessities of life, such as 
the words denoting salt, shelter, food, and the 
rudest implements. But when we go back to thé 
verbal roots which constitute the very basis of 
language, we find a remarkable identity between 
the Aryan and Finnic tongues. For example, 
the eighteen triliteral roots beginning with 4, given 
in Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, are all found 
in Finnic with the same fundamental significations. 
Tt is quite incredible that this identity in the 
ultimate roots can be accidental. Both in Aryan 
and Finnic these verbal roots are combined with 
formative suffixes to form nominal stems. We 
have the same formatives with the same significa- 
tions. The conjugation of the verb is also effected 
in the same way by the addition of identical 
pronominal suffixes to the verbal roots. The 
accusative, the ablative, and the genitive, which 
appear to be the three origingl cases, are formed 
in similar fashion by the addition of identical post- 
positions. The only fundamental differences 
between Aryan and Finnic grammar lie in the 
absence of gender in the Finnic languages, and in 
the wholly different formation of the plural. But 
Prof, Sayce has shown reasons for believing that 
the proto-Aryan speech possessed no gender, thus 
agreeing with its Finnic prototype; and he also 
helieves that it possessed only the dual, the plural 
being 4 later development. But the dual is formed 
in precisely the same manner in the Aryan and 
Finnic languages, while the comparatively recent 
origin of the Finnic plural is proved by the fact 
that in the Finnic and the allied Turkic languages 
the plural is diversely formed. Hence the proto- 
Finnic speech agrees in every respect, both as to 
the grammar and the roots, with the proto-Aryan 
speech, and there is therefere no difficulty in the 
supposition that the one represents an archaic 





stage out of which the other wasdeveloped. These 
considerations modify considerably our conceptions 
as to the way in which we may conjecture that 
the Aryan race originated. Instead of supposing 
asingle Aryan tribe in Central Asia, which sent 
off successive swarms to the West and South, we 
may ratler conceive of the whole of Northern 
Europe from the Rhine to the Vistula as occupied 
by a Finnic race, whose southern and western 
members gradually developed ethnic and linguistic 
peculiarities of that higher type which we associate 
with the Aryan name. The Baltic Finns are 
survivals of this race. The Celts, owing to their 
remoteness, diverged at an early time from 
the eastern type, while the Lithuanians and 
the Hindus preserved many archaic features 
both of grammar and _ vocabulary. The 
Slavs must be regarded mainly as Ugrians, 
and the South Europeans as Iberians, who 
acquired an Aryan speech from Aryan con- 
querors. The timeof the separation of the Aryan 
from the Finnic stock must be placed at the least 
5,000 or 6,000 yearsago. At that time the lin- 
guistic evidence shows that the united peoples 
possessed only the rudiments of civilisation. Of 
the metals they possibly knew gold and copper, 
but their tools were mainly of stone or horn. They 
sheltered themselves in rude huts, they knew how 
to kindle fire, they could count up to ten, and 
family relations and marriage were recognised. 
The sea was known to them, they used salt, and 
they caught salmon ; but it is doubtful whether they 
were acquainted with the rudiments of agricul- 
ture, though they gathered herbs for food and 
collected honey. They possessed herds of domes- 
ticated animals, consisting probably of oxen and 
swine, and perhaps of reindeer, but the dog and 
the sheep seem to have been unknown. If this 
hypothesis as to the primitive identity of the 
Aryan and Finnic races be established, a world of 
light is thrown upon many difficulties as to the 
primitive significances of many Aryan roots and the 
nature of the primitive Aryan grammar. We are 
furnished, in fact, with a new and powerful in- 
strument of philological investigation, which can 
hardly fail to yield important results. Comparative 
Aryan philology must henceforward take account 
of the Finnic languages as affording the oldest 
materials which are available for comparison. 

The paper, of which the foregoing is a condensed 
abstract, will shortly be published in full. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HYKSOS. 
Settrington ; Sept. 8, 1887. 

At the meeting of the British Association at 
Manchester, Mr. Petrie exhibited his casts and 
photographs of the ethnic types depicted on 
the Egyptian monuments. These wonderful 
reproductions have, I think, solved one, if not 
two, important problems which have hitherto 
perplexed scholars. 

Included in the collection were several 
representations of Hyksos chieftains, evidently 
faithful portraits. These ‘‘shepherd kings” 
are commonly believed to have been Semitic 
nomads from the neighboyring deserts. But 
their portraits prove beyond dispute that they 
were not Semites, but Mongols or Tatars. The 
high cheek bones and the broad, flat, dumpy 
noses unmistakably proclaim their origin. 

History repeats itself. The story of the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Hyksos is the story of 
the conquests of the Huns under Attila, and of 
the Moghuls under Genghig Khan. 

But this is not all. The casts afford a curious 
confiymation of Mariette’s conjecture—that one 
of the Hyksos dynasties was Hittite. In Mr. 
Petrie’s collection we have several portraits of 
Hittites, including both chiefs and soldiers. 
The royal raceof the Kheta belonged to the Mon- 
golic Hyksos type, somewhat softened by inter- 
marriage, while the race over whom they ruled 
presents an ethnic type of quite another order. 
It would seem that, in their career of conquest, 
the Mongolic invaders subdued Syria as well as 
Egypt; and that their dominion, after it had 





been overthrown in Egypt by the Ramesides, 
endured yet awhile in Northern Syria. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 








RAYMUNDUS MARTINI AND THE REV. 
DR. SCHILLER-SZINESSY, 
Oxford: Sept. 12, 187, 

The last number of the Journal of Philology 
(Cambridge) contains an unphilological article 
by Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, on Raymundus 
Martini’s Pugio Fidei. I propose to give a 
short abstract of it, the ACADEMY not having 
space for a thorough criticism, which must be 
reserved for another place. 

Martini (Martin) is usually believed to have 
written (about 1270) a controversial book 
against the Jews, in order to persuade them to 
believe in the Messiahship of Christ. In this 
work, which bears the title of Pugio Fidei, he 
gives extracts from the Talmud, the Targum, 
the Midrashim, and chiefly from a later Midrash, 
by Rabbi Moses had- Darshan, of Narbonne (lived 
towards the end of the eleventh century). Of 
course, Martini (or his coadjutor) gave a Latin 
translation of the Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Rabbinical passages which he quotes. The late 
Dr. Zunz, when speaking in his famous book, 
Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortriége der Juden, of 
Moses had-Darshan’s Midrash, naturally made 
good use of Martini, whom he styled “ein 
tiichtiger Gelehrter,” and believed in the 
genuineness of his quotations. The same did 
the late Dr. Pusey, in his introduction to 
The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah according to 
Jewish Interpreters (edited and translated by 
Dr. Driver and myself), where ‘he does not 
doubt of Martini’s ability.” 

Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, in the introductory piece 

to his article (which is rather a part of a sermon 
against missionaries than a literary notice), uses 
the following sentences : 
‘‘Now this Pugio Fidei contains, by the side of 
genuine matter [this is a late concession which the 
learned doctor makes], numerous and most shame- 
less forgeries ; a fact observed by others before us 
{only by his own pupils] and brought home to the 
English-reading public by two of the present 
writer’s hearers, Messrs. Jennings and Lowe, in 
their Commentary on the Psalms. |In a note they 
are reprimanded for not having quoted the 
ipsissima verba of their teacher.| For this they 
were taken to task by the late Dr. Pusey. Now, 
Dr. Pusey, if he everread the Pugio Fidei, certainly 
did not closely examine in the original the Hebrew 
and Rabbinical passages to be found therein. 
Nor could the late Dr. Zunz, who defends 
Raymundus Martini, have read the Pugio even in 
Latin (and, of course, much less in Hebrew), as 
we shall presently show. The others, bothi n 
England and abroad, who declare the contents of 
the Pugio to be genuine deserve no separate 
consideration, since their assertions rest on a 
second-hand foundatian.’? 

Who the German second-hand writer is, I do 
not know ; by the English one is meant myself, 
who had the audacity to show (in my intro- 
duction to The Book of Tobit, Oxford 1878) that 
Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s pupils did not even knaw 
that Martini quotes the Midrash Rabbah of Moses 
Darshan, and not the woll-known printed one. 
(The learned doctor, with his boasted accuracy, 
does not even quote the right title of Moses 
Darshan’s Midrash.) I have proved that their 
suspected passages in quotations of Martini 
are to be found in MSS. That I write 
second-hand, if preceded by others, is perfectly 
true; but I quote the first-hand writers, while 
the author of the Rabbinical articles in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica coincides strangely 
with Dr. Graetz, in the article ‘‘Saadiah” for 
instance—indeed, where the information of 
Graectz ends in the second edition of his History 
of the Jews, which appeared in 187], that of 
the writer in the Encyclapaedia ends also—and 
in ‘‘Raban” (where Hliezer ben Nathan of 
Cologne only exists by Graetz’s conjecture) but 
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Graetz is nowhere quoted. I dare say the 
coincidence is a mere accident, for ‘‘ les beaux 
esprits se recontrent.”’ 

Now, I am not going to defend the late 
Drs. Zunz and Pusey: only a conceited pigmy in 
Rabbinical literature can ever think of charging 
them with not having read the Hebrew of 
Martini. Of course Zunz would not read the 
Latin translation for his purposes; and Martini 
may be called by him an able man from the 
material he gives, even if he makes blunders 
now and then in translation. 

Let me come now to Dr. Schiller’s charges, 
which are divided into classes. (1) ‘‘ Six proofs of 
forgeries pure and simple.” Now four of these 
passages are to be found in the Midrash MS., 
which is believed to be that of Moses 
Darshan, and I dare say that the others will 
also be found at the time when a detailed 
criticism of this article is given. What can 
one say about the following passage, which 
occurs in No. IV. of the forgeries, ‘‘ If the Jews 
had a right to apply the term hag-goel to their 
Messiah, the Christians would have had an 
equal right to apply it to Jesus of Nazareth, 
their Messiah.” (I confess not to understand 
this passage, nor could many of my friends 
understand it.) But the Jews apply the 
word Goel to their Messiah. Let the 
doctor be second-hand for once, and look at 
Levy’s Dictionary of the Talmud sub voc, (2) 
The second heading is ‘‘Six proofs of the 
ignorance of the translator, pure and simple.” 
The first one is indeed a grave mistake, if taken 
literally. Raymundus translates the word 
be-Nahardea (the name of a place in Babylonia) 
by “in Nahardea, id est in flumine conscientiae.”’ 
But where is it proved that Martini did not 
know that it is a proper name, which he, as is 
the case in Onomastica, translates simply as a 
kind of play of words? Why, the learned 
doctor translates in No. 12 of the first 
and last part of his Catalogue the words 
eber nahra, by the Euphrates, while it means, 
as Dr. Steinschneider has rightly pointed out, 
the famous Sambation, the supposed dwelling 
of the ten tribes! For the other mistransla- 
tions, the doctor admits that eminent Jewish 
scholars (except himself) make similar blunders; 
then why should Martini not be excused on 
that ground? But for the strength of Dr. 
Schiller’s argument, I need only quote his sneer 
at Martini, because he renders the word Karu 
(Ps. xxii. 17), by ‘‘ piercing.” while it means 
“digging.” Asa matter of fact, Martini gives 
foderunt. Does this word mean digging or 
piercing? That a Hebrew text read Karu for 
our Massoretic Kaari is clear from Field’s 
Hexapla, but the learned doctor does not seek for 
such solutions. As to Martini quoting Rashi by 
the erroneous name of Yizhagi, it was men- 
tioned by me on Mr. Schechter’s information 
some years ago in the Jewish Chronicle, which 
the learned doctor reads, and even writes; 
but he does not quote second-hand. His con- 
jecture that Paulus Christianus is the forger of 
the Rabbinical texts in the Pugio is a prophetic 
inspiration, for there is not the least proof of 
it. The same may be said of his solution of the 
enigmatical name of Rahman, which represents 
most likely an abridged name of a Midrashic 
author. The MS. at Vienna (resp. Prague) 
of which Dr. Schiller-Szinessy had a transcript, 
1s, as Herr A. Epstein writes to me, an abridged 
composition of the great Midrash Rabbah of 
Moses had-Darshan; and almost all the passages 
quoted by Martini, and from him by Joshua 
Lorca (Hieronymus Santa-Fé), are to be found 
there, This will be proved in the long-expected 
edition of it, and, perhaps, ere long in another 
English periodical specially devoted to this 
kind of research. 

To sum up, not a_forger, 
but, perhaps, not such a great Rabbinical 
scholar as Dr. Schiller. The late Drs. Zunz 


Martini is 





and Pusey did read Martini, and so has the 
second-hand English writer; but Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy has read too much of him, so that his 
imagination takes the place of the reality. 
Martini made blunders, and so do others, except 
the learned doctor. From a few passages 
(they are not more than ten, even according to 
Dr. Schiller, with all his minute researches and 
his torturing of words), not yet found in lost 
Midrashim, no proof can be given that they are 
forgeries. Why should it be impossible to 
believe that a Jewish writer of a Midrash could 
deduce from a biblical passage that the Messiah 
was born of a virgin (which in reality the pas- 
sage does not say, except in Dr. Schiller’s mind), 
if the learned doctor himself says, in his Midrash 
on Isaiah liii., that there are two Messiahs— 
the one for the Gentiles and the other for the 
Jews—and that the passage (liii. 9), ‘‘ and with 
the rich in his death,” refers to Joseph of 
Arimathea. If this Midrash had been written 
in Hebrew, instead of in English, surely a 
future Dr. Schiller would find his namesake a 
forger. The same would be the case with 
another Midrash on St. Paul written in English 
(Expositor, 1886), in which it is said that the 
Jews believe (this Midrash is headed ‘‘ St. Paul 
from a Jewish point of view”) that St. Paul 
bent his head forward Molkte-like (sic), and that 
St. Paul knew the Kabalistic measurement of 
the Almighty (an idea which sprung up in the 
eighth century), and that Moses was washed or 
baptized in the cloud. Such are the Midrashim 
composed by Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, which are 
certainly not less Christian than the above- 
mentioned passage of Moses had-Darshan. Is 
the passage on Ps. lxxx. 16, quoted by Martini 
from the Midrash of Moses Darshan, less 
off nsive to Jewish doctrine than the above- 
mentioned passage, which the learned doctor 
does not consider a forgery, since he has not 
enumerated it in his list of forgeries, for 
the simple reason that it is to be found with 
slight variations in the Prague MS. (see the 
quotation from the MS. in Dr. Driver’s 
article in the Expositor, 1887, p. 267, note 1). 
In general, I must caution theologians against 
Dr. Schiller’s prophetic inspirations concerning 
Rabbinical matter. Where did he find, for in- 
stance, that Isaiah liii. was originally a pro- 
phetical lesson in the synagogue, except in his 
own imagination ? And this fact is quoted by 
commentators on the New Testament as certain. 
Dr. Schiller believes still in the authenticity of 
the fraudfull books—the Bahir and the Zohar. 
This alone is sufficient to prove that all his other 
statements must be used with great caution. 

Dr. Schiller says at the end that his article 
on the Pugio was intended for the twentieth 
volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but 
was withdrawn in deference to Zunz. Why 
was it written then at all? Indeed, I 
congratulate the Encyclopaedia on its with- 
drawal, and I condole with the Journal of 
Philology for being victimised. I beg Dr. 
Schiller’s pardon if I venture to advise him, 
in the interest of Rabbinical literature, to 
make haste with his Catalogue of 400—400 
MS., for he will never be able to finish 
the eight or ten works (among which is the 
gigantic labour of a critical edition of the 
Jerusalem Talmud) which he has promised, 
besides his expected additions to my Hebrew 
catalogue, without examining the MSS. 

A. NEUBAUER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. RuTLeY, having studied the structure 
of the Malvern Hills, contributed to the Geo- 
logical Society in the course of last session two 
papers on this subject, which have recently 
been reprinted. The author concludes that the 
Malverns represent part of an ancient district 
consisting of igneous and volcanic rocks, asso- 





ciated with tuffs and sedimentary deposits. He 
regards the gneissic rocks of this area as pro- 
bably formed from the detritus of eruptive rocks. 
The pamphlet is illustrated by numerous figures, 
from the author’s skilful pencil, showing the 
microscopic structure of the rocks of the 
Malvern Hills. 


Pror. Dittmar, of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College, is about to publish 
a series of exercises in quantitative chemical 
analysis, with a treatise on gas wnalysis, The 
publishers are Hodge & Oo., Glasgow. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE forthcoming number of the Classical 
Review (David Nutt) will contain an appeal by 
Prof. John E. B. Mayor on behalf of the 
Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexicographie; a pro- 
posed scheme for a classified catalogue of 
MSS. of classical authors in English libraries, 
by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson; a second letter 
on ‘Classical Education in France,” by a 
French University Professor; and reviews of 
Weil’s Demosthenes by Prof. Butcher, of Cau- 
seret’s Rhetoric of Cicero by Dr. Sandys, and of 
Knoell’s Eugippus by Prof. Sanday. 


TueE latest addition to the ‘ Bibliothtque 
O.ientale Elzévirienne” (Paris: Leroux)—a 
series as elegant in form as it is scholarly in 
substance—is Les Origines de la Poésie Persane, 
by Prof. James Darmesteter, of the Collége de 
France. As befits a series of papers which 
originally appeared in a daily journal, it is a 
populer summary of the little that can be 
recovered concerning the early poets who wrote 
in Persian before the classical epoch of Firdusi. 
Among these it is interesting to find the 
well-known name of Avicenna—the father 
of scholastic medicine, While drawing his 
materials from the exhaustive collections of 
Dr. Hermann Ethé, the French professor has 
illuminated them with his wide reading and 
fine literary taste. 


M. Henri CorpieEr, professor at the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes, whose memoir 
of the late Alexander Wylie appears in the 
current part of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, has also published recently a little 
paper in the Bulletin du Bibliophile et du Collec- 
tionneur (Paris: Maisonneuve) upon the Chinese 
Grammar of the Dominican Father Francisco 
Varo (Canton, 1702), together with a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the title-page of one of 
the few copies known to exist. This particular 
copy was sold in Paris in 1882 for 1,500 frs. 
(£60); another copy, from the Sunderland 
library, is offered by Mr. Quaritch for £36. 








FINE ART. 
GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravinas, Chroms, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 


should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents,— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








A Dictionary of Miniaturists, Illuminators, 
Calligraphers, and Copyista: with Refer- 
ences to their Works and Notices of their 
Patrons, from the Establishment of Chris- 
tianity to the Eighteenth Century. By 
John W. Bradley. Vol. I. A to F. 
(Bernard Quaritch.) 


Constperine the immense numbers of illumi- 
nated and finely written MSS. in collections, 
both public and private, it is surprising how 
few of them contain any indication of the 
name of the illuminator or calligrapher by 
whom they were executed. Works contain- 
ing notices of the chief painters, with refer- 
ences to and descriptions of their principal 
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productions, are numerous; but, with the 
exception of Dr. Vogel’s ‘‘ Nachweisungen ” 
in the Serapeum, we have no comprehensive 
work on the artists and scribes of fine MSS., 
except such as are scattered in the catalogues 
of the libraries in which they occur, orin works 
which give copies of their productions. Such 
a work has been undertaken by Mr. J. W. 
Bradley; and, when completed, it is in- 
tended to form three thick octavo volumes, 
which might well have been confined to two 
volumes by closer printing. As it is, one 
inch is left between two names throughout 
the volume, as, ¢.7., in p. 44 there are seven 
names with only eleven lines of text, and 
consequently so many intervening spaces are 
left blank. 

The first volume only of the work is at 
present published. It contains notices, shorter 
or longer, of nearly eight hundred (1) calli- 
graphers (ornamental writers, chiefly in the 
MSS. of the seventh to the tenth centuries) ; 
(2) illuminators, where the finely written MS. 
has the initials decorated with paintings 
(eleventh to fifteenth centuries); (3) minia- 
turists, where the text is illustrated by 
miniatures or pictures (fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries); and (4) copyists (simple tran- 
scribers of MSS.). To these have been added 
the patrons of these different classes of book 
decorators, which has enabled the author to 
introduce notices of many MSS. which had 
belonged to these distinguished persons but 
of which the origin is unknown. The author 
has been at great pains in examining the 
various catalogues and other works containing 
descriptions of fine MSS.; and, further, by 
personal research has brought together, for 
the first time, a number* of artistic names. 
Thus, under the letter A we find as many as 
166 entries, and 275 under the letter B. The 
list is, however, far from complete, since we 
find, ¢g., in Fleury’s work on the MSS. of 
Laon, among others, ascribe Bovinis, ** scribit 
iste liber satis utilis arte Bovinis sub genesis 
titulo”; (MS. of Rhaban Maur, twelfth cen- 
tury); and a second, Lricus, writer of the 
treatise of St. Ambrose on the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Romans (Fleury, p. 34). 

Many of these notices are, it is true, very 
short, and confined to a few lines; but the 
articles on the more famous artists—such as 
Attavante, Julio Clovio, Fouquet, &c.—are 
extended to several pages, a list being given 
of most of the known works in which their 
productions are contained. Thus, under Atta- 
vante there is a list of thirty-one such works, 
among which it would seem that there is not 
one in England, since the Prayer-Book in 
the Soane Museum is rejected by Mr. Bradley. 
We are enabled, however, to refer to a volume 
in the possession of Mr. Arthur Evans, the title- 
page of which is elaborately painted by Atta- 
vante. Of Julio Clovio we possess in England 
the commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, by Cardinal Grimani, in the Soane 
Museum; ec missal dated 1537, in the collection 
of Mr. Holford; the Stuart de Rothesay MS. 
Book of Offices, British Museum, Add. MSS. 
20,927; ‘The Adoration of the Magi,” a 
drawing in the royal collection ; a deposition 


* We have taken the trouble to count the 
number of the notices which appear in this first 
volume, extending to 788 (exclusive of names 
which are referred to their synonyms, which will 
appear in the remaining volumes). 





from the Cross in red chalk, in the Print 
Room of the British Museum; and an en- 
tombment in the possession of John Rutson, 
Esq., Newby Wisk, Yorkshire. Of Fouquet’s 
drawings no specimen exists in England. 
Of the copy of Livy, with paintings by this 
artist, in the library of Tours we have an 
instructive as well as truthful appreciative 
criticism by Mrs. Pattison (Lady Dilke) ( The 
Renaissance of Art in France, i., pp. 274-29€). 
Of St. Dunstan there is a good account; but 
we must correct the inscription in the volume 
which the Saviour holds in his full-length por- 
trait, which is to be read—‘‘ Venite filii, audite 
me, tiinore diii docebo vos’ (Strutt’s Horda, 
pl. xviii.) Mr. Bradley gives us the reading 
of Dunstan’s signature to one of the charters 
of King Edred, dated 949, ‘‘Ego Dunstan 
indignus abbas rege Eadredo imperante,”’ Kc. ; 
but neither he nor any other writer has 
noticed the very characteristic peculiarity of 
the inscription, which shows that Dunstan in 
commencing his signature had forgotten the 
ordinary formula ‘ indignus abbas,’”’ and had 
written ‘‘abb” immediately after his name, 
then recollecting that he had omitted the 
‘*jndignus,” he rubbed out the ‘‘ abb,”’ still 
partially visible, and wrote ‘‘indignus,” &c., 
over it. We may further notice that on p. 8 
the date ‘‘saec. 11,” is given instead of xi., 
as that of the calligrapher A‘|fwine ; and that 
the fragment of the great Bible of St. Denis 
(Bibl. Nat. Paris, MS. Lat. No. 2) is no longer 
in the British Museum (Harl. MS. 7551), as 
it was honorably restored to the Paris Library 
some twenty years ago by the proper autho- 
rities. We may also add that a full-length 
portrait of the Monk Eadwine (the writer of 
the tripartite Psalter in Trinity College, 
Cambridge), more than a foot in height, is 
published in the Vetusta Donumenta, the 
figure of the monk being surrounded in the 
original with the following Latin verses: 


© Scriptor. 
Scriptorum princeps ego nec obitura deinceps 
Laus mea nec fama, qui sine mea littera clama. 
Litera. 


Te tua Scriptura quem signat picta figura 
Praedicat E1dwinum fama per secula vivam 
Ingenium cujus libri decus indicat huius.’’ 


I. O. WeEstwoop. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AGE OF THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 
London: Sept. 12, 1887. 


Mr. Thompson Watkin having referred to 
me by name in his communication in the 
ACADEMY of September 3, I am bound to reply 
to the statement he has made. 

It is true that I have expressed my belief 
that the walls of Chester are of Roman date ; 
but it is scarcely exact to say that the tablet 
referred to, having the representation of two 
figures—one ‘‘an ecclesiastic in canonicals,” is 
‘*circa the fourteenth century.” If your cor- 
respondent will compare the technical details 
of the execution with those of the other sculp- 
tures found, which he has not yet denied to be 
Roman, he will have abundant evidence before 
him that this tablet is Roman also. The mode 
of execution in low relief is identical, and so 
are the peculiar tool marks. In addition, the 
sculpture, like so many other Roman works, is 
sunk into the stone with a frame as a margin 
to the composition. It is difficult to see how 





(the face of a small basrelief can very much 


resemble any figure found on mediaeval corbels, 
especially since about one half is broken away, 
Tn any case, although I cannot explain the 
figures, I can see no such resemblance. In 
addition, the characteristics of mediaeval sculp- 
ture, so familiar to us all, are wholly wanting. 
Writing of these figures, Mr. Roach Smith 
fays: 

‘* They are most decidedly Romano-British, and 
the costume is quite in accordance with the many 
examples we have of Roman provincial costume. 
I see in this figure [the ecclesiastic of your corre- 
spondent] a female with a mirror. I will not cite 
a dictum of my own, but I refer to the Bulletin 
Monumental.” 


This basrelief can, therefore, hardly ‘‘ dispose,” 
as your correspondent says, ‘‘ of the -assertion 
that the wall is Roman, as asserted by Mr. 


Brock.” He goes on, however, to say ‘‘ there 
being much other evidence to the same 
effect.” 


Since the recent discoveries at Chester are 
not a little remarkable, and since they afford 
so much new information, it may be of in- 
terest to your readers briefly to refer to their 
nature, while the above statement will be 
tested. 

The walls have been found to be constructed 
of massive blocks of sandstone, put together so 
neatly, without mortar, that I failed in one 
place to insert a penknife blade between the 
joints. The thickness is about eight feet at 
the base. The blocks are fairly well squared 
and are of enormous size, some being more 
than five feet long. This construction has been 
revealed by excavation on three sides of the 


points. Uniformity of design and execution 
has, therefore, been shown to exist generally 
in the construction of the wall, indicating that 
it was the work of one people. I say the 
Romans; but your correspondent, elsewhere 
than in the ACADEMY, has said: some Puritan 
builders of the seventeenth century for one 
portion, and during the Edwardian period for 
another. I understand, however, that he 
allows the stones to be Roman, but shifted in 
position from elsewhere at the periods named. 
Of such shifting I can find no structural traces 
whatever, while there are some which render 
any such belief untenable. We have found the 
original tool marks and the face remaining on 
the Roman portions of the wall which forms 
the base of the superstructure, the latter being 
of mediaeval date und later. Thi: disproves 
of the assertion that no part of the present 
walls can be earlier than the time of James I. 
owing to the actually supposed impossibility 
of the stone to endure much longer. We have 
also found that the wall at the Roodeye, stated 
to be only a few large stones laid on a quick- 
sand to keep up a bank (as if any such con- 
struction could possibly do so!), is in reality a 
massive wall of unknown thickness and depth. 
Our excavation has been carried downon the face 
of the wall for thirteen feet below the modern 
level, when it had to be abandoned owing to 
the rise of water, but the base of the wall has 
not been reached. 

Such is, in brief outline, the nature of the 
evidence now available to bear on the age of 
the walls of Chester, and I venture to think 
that it can hardly be said to tell against the 
Roman origin. At the close of the inspection 
by the members of the British Archaeological 
Association, to which your correspondent refers, 
our president, Sir J. A. Picton, summed up the 
evidences, and he expressed the opinion of 
everyone present that the walls were of Roman 
date. No contrary opinion was expressed 


some others. 
Your correspondent reports the discovery of 
an inscription and suggests a reading. With 





city, while it has been always visible at other - 


either then or during the long period occupied * 
by the visits to each of the excavations and 
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out referring to some different readings, it 
may be of interest to say that, instead of a 
single inscription, no less than seven have 
already been found, which are given in full 
by Mr. Frank H. Williams in the Chester 
Courant of September 7. 

While I write, notice of another has reached 
me. In addition, there are six or seven por- 
tions of basreliefs, either with processions of 
figures, or single figures, one bearing traces 
of colour, There are also twenty moulded 
stones, portions of architectural members, 
such as cornices, copings, a keystone of an 
arch, a length of an architrave, &c. These 
have formed parts, originally, of various build- 
ings, evidently of moderate size, and no 
mortar ‘has been used in their beds any more 
than when applied to their second use as 
walling in the city rampart. The whole of 
this remarkable mass of inscriptions, sculp- 
tures, and moulded work, has been found 
entirely within the moderate area of the wall 
operated upon by Mr. Jones, the city sur- 
veyor, in showing the thickness of the wall 
for effecting some much-needed repairs to a 
portion of its extent. They tell, as has been 
pointed out by Mr. A. Rimmer, in favour of 
the Roman date; for where could any Puritan 
builder have found any such mass of Roman 
stones ready to his hand, even if he could 
build such a wall as this ? 

I hope that the notice of the discovery of so 
enormous @ quantity of vestiges of Roman 
times will help to render the length of this 
communication not unacceptable to your 
readers, 

E. P. Lortus Brock. 








ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS, ETC., AT CHESTER. 
Liverpool: Sept. 12, 1887. 

Shortly after the discovery of the tombstone 
of the Praefectus Castrorum at Chester, several 
other tombstones were found, built into the 
walls ; and further “‘ finds” of the same nature 
ure every day taking place. At present I propose 
ouly to take four, of which the copies reached 
me at the same time. They are, first, a large 
sculptured stone, which, though much shattered, 
bears, like many others of its class, a repre- 
sentation of the defunct resting in a semi- 
recumbent position upon a couch, in front of 
which is a tripod table, and holding, as fre- 
quently is the case, a cup in his right hand. 
Below is the inscription : . 


D M 
FVRI . MAXI 
MI 
MIL.LEG.XX.V.V. 
an ***** sur 
H.F.G 


ie, D(iis) M(anibus) Furi(i) Maximi Mil(itis) 
Legionis Xxx.V.V. St(ipend[iorum]) XXII. 
H(eres) F(aciendum) C(uravit). The abbrevia- 
tion ANN. after Stipendiorum is frequently 
omitted. The upper portion of a very similar 
tombstone is the next. The defunct, as in the 
other, is lying on a couch, with the addition of 
the figure of a child at the feet. The inscription, 
however, has been on the lost portion, with the 
exception of D.M. for Diis Manibus at the 
commencement. 

The third is of a different nature. It is 
somewhat like one found at Wroxeter in the 
last century, which had an ornamental head 
(a pediment containing the face of Medusa 
witbin a parallelogram, with dolphins at the 

” angles) and three panels below, two of which 
were inscribed, and the third left blank. The 
Chester example has the head broken off, 
though there are traces of ornamentation ; and 
below are two panels, only one of which has 





been inscribed, and even the inscription in that 
is imperfect, thus : 





* OMIT 
oo * VEN 
"2 Vx 

** aE | 








It has probably been (expanded): (D)omit(ii 
(Sat)urn(in)i Vix(it) (An)n(os) xm. The v an 
R are ligulate. 

As yet I have not seen any of these inscrip- 
tions, and, therefore, can only rely upon the 
evidence of copies forwarded by friends. It is 
especially necessary to say this in the case of 
the remaining inscription, which is somewhat 
worn, and of which, though four copies have 
been sent to me, all vary in some particular. 
The most probable version of the extant letters 
would seem to be as follows : 


D. 
CINCIN * * 
VETERANV 

VIX. AN, LXXX 

CVR ** AEL 
CANDI 


Of the second line, I have had the readings 
CINCINIV(S), CINCIN. F.*, and CNCINEV . sent to 
me, while, as regards the fifth line, I have had 
CVRA. AEL., CVRAV.AEL., and CVRVA. AEL, 
It is evident that the inscription opens with the 
usual phrase, D(iis) M(anibus), and that it com- 
memorates a veteran of eighty years of age, 
while the monument was erected by a person 
whose cognomen was apparently Candidus. 
But as to the name of the deceased, there is 
doubt; CINCINIVS, for various reasons, I think 
it cannot be. In the fifth line, also, it is 
doubtful whether we have Cura, Curavit, 
Curam agente or Curante. The ends of the 
lines are broken off for apparently some distance. 
I hope to return to the study of this stone 
again, after inspecting it. 

Among the latest discoveries is a stone which 
apparently names the second legion, LEG. I. 
AVG; but, until I hear more, or inspect it, I 
refrain from putting either it or the remaining 
inscriptions in print. 

W. THomPson WATKIN. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours propose to hold an art union, the 
profits of which will be devoted to the advance- 
ment of water-colour art in this country. 
Pictures to be distributed in prizes have been 
promised from members not only of the 
Institute but also of the Royal Academy, 
numbering more than one thousand, and of the 
aggregate value of about £15,000, which is 
largely in excess of the amount ever offered in 
any previous art union. In addition to his 
chance in the drawing for prizes, every sub- 
scriber of one guinea will receive a reproduction 
in photogravure of Sir James Linton’s picture, 
‘* The Declaration of War.” A public exhibi- 
tion of the prize pictures will be held in the 
galleries of the Institute during the month of 
October next; and the ballot for prizes will 
take place some time in June, 1888, Messrs. 
Cassell & Company have been appointed agents 
for the sale of tickets, and also for the distribu- 
tion of the presentation prints. 


M. NAVILLE is engaged in the preparation of 
a third edition.of his memoir, The Store City of 
Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. 


THE recent death of Sir Samuel Ferguson 
was a great loss to Irish archaeology and 
especially to the study of Oghams. In the 
year 1884 he delivered in Edinburgh the Rhind 


| Lectures on Archaeology, the subject selected 





by him being that of Ogham inscriptions; but 
before the lectures were completely through 
the press he went to his rest, deeply lamented 
by a wide circle of friends whom his geniality 
and devotion to research had attached to him. 
The lectures are now before us, consisting of 
an octavo volume of 164 pages, published in 
Edinburgh by David Douglas. Not the least 
interesting portion of the work is that in which 
Sir Samuel gives a short sketch of the history 
of previous Oghamists, such as Windele, 
Horgan and Brash, all belonging to what he 
calls the Munster School, whose enthusiasm 
and energy he duly appreciates without accept- 
ing their conclusions as to the pre-Christian 
origin of the monuments for which they did so 
much; but in his generosity he makes too 
much of the more pretentious and more sterile 
method of studying Oghams inaugurated by 
the Bishop of Limerick. Sir Samuel is very 
sparing in his interpretation of the inscriptions, 
and, onthe whole, a good deal more correct in 
his readings than Brash; but we cannot help 
thinking that he put too much trust in paper 
casts and photographs of them, if they are as 
liable to mislead in the matter of Oghams as in 
that of other kinds of lettering. We think 
that the value of the book is seriously lessened 
by extracting, from an illegible Ogham in 
Wales, a legend involving the history of 
Merlin’s birth as ‘‘the mis-born son of the 
nun.” We cannot readily believe that a people 
who wrote as little as those who used the 
Ogham character would commit that sort of 
thing to writing. Lady Ferguson’s account, in 
the preface, of the varying fortunes of a hunt 
for Oghams is highly readable, though we 
gather from a map that there is something 
wrong in her account of her visit with Sir 
Samuel to Dunmore Head, and the untoward 
accident that carried the paper cast into the 
maw of the wild Atlantic. 





ROWBOTHAMWM’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


History of Music. Vol. 3. By J. F. Row- 
botham. (Triibner.) 


Tus third volume commences with the 
decline of Greek art, and the Sophists are 
named as the chief cause of that decline. It 
began, however, with Euripides, who introduced 
into his plays ‘‘ Monodies”’—songs or scenas 
sung by a single actor; for, however beautiful 
and melodious, they were generally not essential 
to the action of the drama. Lucian, indeed, tells 
us of Hercules ‘“‘ warbling away, with a calm 
disregard of his lionskin and his club.” Then 
the chromatic style, introduced by Agatho, is 
regarded by Mr. Rowbotham as another nail 
driven into the coffin of Greek art. It is curious 
to note that the chromatic element favoured by 
Cypriano di Rore, and the Monodies of Galilei 
in the sixteenth century, were the foundation of 
modern musical art; but we must distinguish 
between the use and abuse of a thing, not to 
mention the different surroundings amid which 
Greek art declined and Christian art flourished. 

After noticing in the second chapter the 
labours of the grammarian Aristophanes in the 
matter of prosody, the speculations of Ptolemy, 
and the ‘‘ Monochord”’ theorems of Euclid, our 
author turns to Rome, and describes the panto- 
mime, ‘‘the last stage of the Pagan drama,” 
and also the musical manias of the Emperor 
Nero. But a new art was springing up among 
the persecuted Christians. At first they 
‘muttered and mumbled,” says the historian. 
In speaking of the absence of rhythm in the 
earliest Christian music he reminds us that the 
ancient Hebrew scriptures, and, still more, the 
rude translations, had nothing metrical about 
them. But we may note, in passing, that a 
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paper read by the Rev. C. J. Ball, at Vienna, 
ut the seventh Congress of Orientalists in 
September, 1886, seems to show clearly that 
prosody ‘‘ was not unknown to the singers of 
Israel.” Of course, Mr. Rowbotham is perfectly 
correct so far as the translations are concerned. 
He traces Christian music step by step from 
the catacombs upwards. The early Christians 
set themselves against singing, which Jerome 
calls “the vanity of the theatres.” At Constan- 
tinople, where “the people slipped into 
Christianity without well seeing how the 
change came,” Pagan art undoubtedly influ- 
enced Christian song ; and the Pagan elements 
of rhythm, of syllabic treatment of words, and 
of the fourth of the scale as the principal note, 
caused Augustine, while pleased with its effect, 
to speak of its danger in that it was opposed to 
genuine Christian music. Gregory may have 
adopted some of the Byzantine graces; but 
beyond this Mr. Rowbotham thinks there was 
little in common between Pagan song and 
Christian psalm. 

Chap. v. deals with musical notation, and 
Mr. Rowbotham traces its history from the 
earliest times. The singularly clear manner in 
which he describes primitive signs and their 
developments shows how thoroughly he has 
mastered his subject. The upstroke / and 
downstroke \ of Aristophanes formed the basis 
of the Armenian notation; from this were 
evolved the Gregorian Neumes, and the 
‘‘ Spirits and Bodies” of the Byzantines. Our 
author does not pretend to explain every shape, 
for many changes may be accounted for simply 
by the carelessness or the caprice of penmen ; 
but he traces generally the evolution of a later 
system of notation from an earlier one. 

Chap. vi. is concerned with the introduction 
of Gregorian music into Spain, France, and 
Britain. Charlemagne, we are told, used 
frequently to attend the practices in his own 
private chapel, and conduct the singers with 
his staff. This reminds one of Frederick the 
Great, who used to attend the opera rehearsals 
with full score in hand, and call attention to 
any mistakes, 

Mr. Rowbotham has naturally much to say 
about the famous Monastery of St. Gall, and 
aboutthe Antiphonary, supposed to be a genuine 
copy of the one written by Gregory for St. 
Peter’sat Rome. The importance of the school 
of St. Gall justifies the long descriptions 
which are given of the services, and of the 
famous men who lived there. There was the 
Abbot Salomon, under whom music began to 
be copied in great quantities; the celebrated 
monk Notker, skilled in hymn-writing; and 
the bold and dashing Tutilo. Hymns, with 
their rbythmic movement, influenced Gregorian 
song; and the free proses became syllabic 
sequences. 

Soon after the death of Notker came the one- 
thousandth year, but not the long-predicted 
Judgment Day; and ‘the world, disabused 
of its terrors, began to laugh.” ‘‘‘ Kyrie 
Eleisons’ begun to pass into carols, and 
hymns and sequences into popular tunes.” We 
now read about the Feast of Asses, the Pope 
of Fools, and ‘‘ other such travesties of religious 
rites.” Then, with the dances of the peasants, 
triple time was born into the mediaeval world. 
But more important than the birth of triple 
time was that of harmony. Or new birth, 
shall we call it? For Mr. Rowbotham who 
fully believes harmony to have been known to 
the ancients, says: ‘‘ This style [accompanying 
the voice in fifths and fourths] we may either 
imagine to have sustained itself from classical 
times, or to have developed naturally in the 
growth of so many new things during the Dark 
Ages.” And now he has to speak about 
Hucbald, and Guido, and Franco. A clear and 


detailed account is. given of the notation and 
the crude harmonies of Hucbald, Mr, Row- 








botham seems to have studied the Musica 
Enchiriadis to better advantage than any of 
his predecessors. Thereseems very little doubt 
—in spite of the assertions of Sir G. A. Mac- 
farren—that consecutive fourths and fifths 
were really sung. Mr. Rowbotham speaks of 
the organ played with two hands as helping to 
develop harmony. But before and during 
Hucbald’s time there was no keyboard at all. 
Still there might have been harmony, for we 
read of the slides being managed by the 
organist with the help of two assistants. In 
speaking about Guido and his inventions, our 
historian is fully aware that some critics have 
denied that the Benedictine invented anything 
at all; but he reminds us, and fairly too, that 
to controvert the statements of tradition is of 
inconsiderable importance to the due concep- 
tion of history. He tells the story of Guido’s 
life by the aid of monkish chronicles; and 
though much of it be fiction, the musical 
history of the period is impressed on the mind 
in not unpleasant fashion. 

Just as Mr. Rowbotham had shown the 
various phases of notation in the earliest times, 
so now he patiently desc:ibes all the efforts 
made previous to Guido’s time to simplify the 
signs and render them more precise ; for in the 
Neumae, it is justly observed, there was “a 
wide margin of laxity.” And again, with 
fullness of detail, he discusses Franco, who did 
for values of notes what Guido had done for 
pitch. 

Our historian is ever bent on showing the 
relation of things; hence, when he comes to 
speak about the popular songs of the wander- 
ing minstrels, he reminds us that they were 
modelled on hymns, as, in fact, had been the 
case a century or two earlier. Mr. Rowbotham 
has such a graphic pen that one readily 
excuses the space devoted to these wander- 
ing miustrels. He bids us follow one as he 
enters a village. The women are knitting 
before their doors, the men lounging about; 
the fellow sings, attracts attention, gets food 
and shelter ina cottage in return for his music, 
and afterwards joins in the evening sports, 
helping the dancing with a roundelay or jig. 
So the past is brought vividly before us. But 
the minstrels could do more than play or 
sing. ‘I,’ says the minstrel Robert le Mains, 


| after narrating his musical and poetical accom- 


plishments, 

‘*can throw knives into the air, and catch them 
without cutting my fingers. I can do dodges with 
string, most extraordinary and amusiog. I can 
balance chairs, and make tables dance. I can 
throw a somersault, and walk on my head.”’ 


The Guild Day of the Alsatian Lodge of 
Minstrels, as given by Mattheson in his Critica 
Musica, is told at length. 

The chapter on the violin is extremely inter- 
esting. The ancestors of the modern violin, 
the Rehab, the Marabba, came from Arabia; 
but the Arabs borrowed from the Persians, and 
the latter probably from the Indians. Or, as 
our historian puts it, ‘‘ Alexander the Great may 
have heard it [7.e., an instrument of the violin 
kind] from the Indian hamlets as he sailed down 
the Indus to the sea.” Yet he speaks of the 
claim of the Saxons to an independent invention 
of aviolin. But, even if he cannot trace any 
resemblance between the names of the instru- 
ments, ought he not to admit some connexion 
between Teuton and Persian ? Mr. Rowbotham 
is in his element in discussing the glories of 
Bagdad, Cordova, and Granada. But when he 
has told his tales of Arabian magnificence and 
luxury, he comes to the Arabian scales, which 
have, he maintains, exercised so marked an 
influence on European music. The Greeks 
placed the semitone first in the tetrachord ; 
but in the scale of the Middle Ages it 
occupies the second place, and in the diatonic 
system of the Arabians the third place, This 





tetrachord and the hexachord of Guido Mr. 
Rowbotham considers to be the parents of the 
modern major scale. 

And then we pass on to the troubadours. 
In their music our writer discovers the forms of 
the Rondo and the Fugue. And he touches, 
too, on the first rude elements of harmony out- 
side the church. But he says nothing about 
the early Britons, and the glee-men of Saxon 
times whom Sir A. G. Ouseley describes “as 
the forerunners of the minstrels and trouba- 
dours of a succeeding age.” 

Has Mr. Rowbotham finished his History 
of Music? At the close of this third volume 
is written for the first time “ finis.”” We hope 
he has more to tell us. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE prospectus of the thirty-second series of 
the Crystal Palace Concerts has just been 
issued. They will commence on Saturday, 
October 8, when Master Josef Hofmann will 
play a Beethoven Concerto. The hundredth 
anniversary of the production of Mozart’s 
**Don Giovanni” will be commemorated on 
October 29 by a performance of all its principal 
solo and ensemble pieces. English music will 
not be neglected. Mr. F. H. Cowen’s new 
oratorio ‘‘ Ruth” will be given on December 
17. Besides this work, we notice a Concert 
Overture by Mr. G. J. Bennett and a New 
Suite of Ballet Airs by Mr. A. G. Thomas. 
Mr. Manns will, as usual, be the conductor. 


TuE Borough of Hackney Choral Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. E. Prout is conductor, will 
again give four public concerts during the 
coming winter in the Shoreditch Town Hall. 
The first of these, on Monday, October 31, will 
appropriately be devoted to Mr. Prout’s new 
cantata, ‘‘The Red Cross Knight,” which has 
been specially composed for the Huddersfield 
Choral Society, and is to be first produced by 
them a few weeks earlier. The other piece by 
an English composer is Mr. F. Corder’s ‘‘ The 
Bridal of Triermain,” which was written for 
the last Wolverhampton festival. The pro- 
spectus further comprises Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Elijah” and ‘114th Psalm,” Hadyn’s Sym- 
phony in E flat, and Schumann’s cantata 
‘** Paradise and the Peri’’—which last has not 
been heard in London since its performance by 
this association in 1883, 
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(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


Hatr- | Quar- 
YEaRLY.| TERLY. 


Seal 








& 3s. d.|\8 8. d.|8& 8. a. 
If obtained of a Newsvendor or | 
ata Railway Station . +/013 0/0 6 6/0 8 8 
Including Postage to any part | 
of the United Kingdom . -1015 2/0 7 7;0 $10 
Including Postage to any part | 
of France, Germany, India, 
China, &e. . . . 
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